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In  June  1985,  we  tested  our  talent  against  other  Texas 
newspapers  by  entering  the  annual  Texas  Press 
Association’s  awards  competition.  There  were  eight 
categories  for  daily  newspapers  to  150,000  circulation. 
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Goss  Urbanite  Press 


DESIGNED  10  MAXMZE 
PRODUCTIVITY. 

For  100  years,  we’ve  been  designing  presses  to 
help  improve  the  productivity  and  quality  of  web 
printing.  Today’s  Goss  presses  have  a  wide  range  of 
capabilities  to  meet  your  specific  production 
requirements. 

The  Goss  Community®  Family-With  over 
15,000  units  installed,  it  is  the  most  popular  web 
offset  press  in  the  world.  Depending  on  your 
choice  of  folder,  the  Community  can  print  up  to 
16,000, 18,500  or  25,000  cph.  It  is  offered  with  a 
wide  range  of  cutoffs  and  in  press  configurations 
from  floormounted  to  fbuphigh.  The  Community 
is  available  with  heatset  capability  and  the  Goss 
Universal®  three-color  unit. 

The  flexible  Goss  Uil)anite®-Printing  up  to 
50,000  cph,  the  proven  Urbanite  has  a  worldwide 
reputation  for  delivering  award-winning  color  and 
for  the  reliable  performance  of  over  5,000  installed 
units.  Floor-mounted  or  stacked-unit  arrange¬ 
ments  provide  the  flexibility  for  black  and  white  or 
color  printing  that  both  newspaper  and  contract 
s  work  require. 

The  versatile  Goss  C'150-Designed  for  a  wide 
range  of  applications,  including  general  commer¬ 
cial  work,  the  C-150  operates  at  speeds  up  to  950 
fpm/30,000  iph.  This  press  offers  flexibility,  fast 
makeready  and  good-quality  color  with  heatset 
capability.  Ease  of  operation  is  built  into  its  proven 
press  design. 

All  of  these  presses  are  backed  by  reliable  and 
responsive  Goss  service  and  support  from  installa¬ 
tion  on  throughout  the  life  of  the  press.  Contact 
Goss  Newspaper  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 

3100  South  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
312-656-8600. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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you  can 
count  on  it 


•  to  bring  you  the  news  of 
the  newspaper  industry 
every  week  of  the  year. 

•  to  focus  on  the  issues 
that  are  important  to  you. 


according  to  surveys 
conducted  since  1956 
at  ASNE  conventions 
nearly  100%  of  editors 
read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

call  212  675-4380 
to  subscribe  or  to  advertise 
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JULY 

25-27— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Summer 
Conference,  Hidden  Valley  Resort,  Somerset. 

28-31— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Meeting,  Hyatt  Regency,  Milwaukee. 

31-8/3— Canadian  Community  Newspaper  Association,  Loews  Quebec  City, 
Quebec,  Canada. 

AUGUST 

9-10— West  Texas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Kiva 
Inn,  Abilene. 

15-17— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  Marketing  Executives,  Sales 
Marketing  Convention,  Marriott  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

22-24— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton 
Lakeview,  Morgantown. 

SEPTEMBER 

6-7— Maine  Press  Association,  Fall  Conference,  Bar  Harbor  Club, 
Bar  Harbor. 

8-11— INPA,  European  Division  Conference,  Klagenfurt,  Austria. 

11- 13— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Classified 

Sales  Conference,  Altoona  Sheraton. 

12- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Display  Advertising  Conference, 

Kalamazoo  Center  Hilton  Inn,  Kalamazoo. 

12- 14 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge, 

Branson,  Mo. 

13- 14— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Advertising  Convention, 

River  House,  Bend. 

13-15— Latin  American  Affairs  Conference  for  Journalists,  Cosponsored 
by  The  Foundation  for  American  Communications,  The  Tinker 
Foundation  and  The  Institute  of  The  Americas;  L'enfant  Plaza, 
Washington,  D.C. 

13-15— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Conference, 
Sheraton  Fontainebleau,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

15-17— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radisson 
Hotel,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

15-18— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Broadmoor  Hotel, 
Colorado  Springs. 

17— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Classified  and  Retail  Advertising 
Conferences,  AT&T  Corporate  Center,  Hopewell  Township,  N.J. 

18-21— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Antlers  Plaza  Hotel, 
Colorado  Springs. 

18- 21— National  Newspaper  Association,  100th  Annual  Convention  & 

Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency,  Minneapolis. 

19- 20— Allied  Publishers,  Fall  Meeting,  Four  Seasons  Qlympic 

Hotel,  Seattle. 

20- 24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Daytona  Hilton, 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

21- 25— Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Bayshore  Westin 

Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

SeminarsIWorkshops/Clinics 

AUGUST 

11-14 — SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  Humanizing  the  News,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News. 

17- 21— Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network,  Summer  Seminar,  Red 

Lion  Motor  Inn-Jantzen  Beach,  Portland,  Ore. 

18- 20— SNPA  Workshop  for  Smaller  Newspapers,  Kiawah  Island  Inn, 

Charleston,  S.C. 

SEPTEMBER 

5- 7— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newspaper  Design/Graphics 

for  Community  College  Advisors,  St.  Petersburg. 

6- 8— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Seminar,  How  to  Increase 

Your  Retail  Advertising,  Hyatt  on  Capitol  Square,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
9-11  /22— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Management  & 
Entrepreneurship  for  Graduate  Students,  St.  Petersburg. 

11-13 — ICM/VOhio  State  University,  Circulation  Management  Seminar, 
Columbus. 

15-18 — American  Press  Institute,  Workshop  for  Reporters,  Tulsa 
Doubletree  Hotel,  Tulsa. 
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Blistered,  bloody  hands  toil  in  the  Russian  labor  camp. 
Heailbeats  are  pciinful,  erratic.'  Josef  Begun  is  a  sick  man. 
His  wife  says  he  will  die  before  he’s  eligible  for  prison 
release  in  1994.  His  “crime”?  Teacliing  Hebrew  to 
Moscow  Jews.  ■  IJiis  is  the  plight  of  some  Refuseniks, 
Jews  who  are  trapped  in  Russia  and  hear  only  nyet,  no, 
to  their  pleas  to  leave  the  country.  ■  Readers  of  The 
Houston  Clironicle  were  deeply  touched  when  we  joined 
the  American  press  in  publicizing  the  lives  of  these  brave 
people.  ■  The  tliree-part  series  was  written  by  religion 
editor  Louis  Moore.  He  traveled  to  Russia  and  secretly 
interviewed  more  than  fifty  Refuseniks,  who  believe  their 
biggest  hope  for  freedom  lies  with  popular  opinion  in 
the  West.  ■  At  newspapers  everywhere,  our  pen  can 
become  their  sword.  And  for  those  Russian  authorities 
who  wish  we  would  ignore  the  Refuseniks,  the  American 
press  has  but  one  answer.  Nyet.  ■  We’re  Houston’s 
leading  information  source.  Houston  Chronicle. 
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THE  fourth  estate 

Robwt  U.  Brown,  ProsMont  Jamot  Wright  Brown 

FardtniMtd  C.  Taubnar,  Pubiiahar  Publlahar,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Tackling  the  credibility  problem 

The  problem  of  credibility  continues  to  be  a  discussion  topic  when¬ 
ever  newspaper  people  meet  formally  or  informally.  It  shows  an 
intense  interest  by  some  in  finding  solutions.  Others  who  feel  it  is  not 
a  problem  and  tend  to  belittle  reader  complaints  as  the  work  of 
crackpots  reflect  the  sort  of  arrogance  that  brought  on  the  problem  in 
the  first  place,  in  our  opinion. 

There  are  only  35  ombudsmen  or  readers’  representatives  on  the 
nation’s  newspapers.  At  their  recent  conference  there  was  no  ex¬ 
pectation  their  number  would  be  increased  in  the  near  future  because 
of  the  opposition  of  some  editors.  Yet,  their  influence  has  been  felt  in 
spite  of  their  small  number. 

A  former  ombudsman  told  the  group  that  “20  years  ago  it  was 
damn  near  impossible  to  get  a  correction  in  the  paper.  We  had  all 
these  excuses.  Now  everybody  runs  corrections.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  ombudsmen.”  We  never  knew  they  were 
responsible,  but  it  is  true  that  practically  all  newspapers  are  willing 
to  correct  their  mistakes  in  print  and,  if  credit  should  go  to  the 
ombudsmen,  it  is  okay  with  us. 

The  chairman  of  the  ASNE  committee  on  credibility  acknowledged 
he  had  been  against  appointing  ombudsmen  but  said  he  might  be  in 
the  process  of  changing  his  mind.  He  reported  some  of  the  findings  of 
the  recent  ASNE  study  on  credibility. 

The  survey  found  one-third  of  the  respondents  believed  their  pa¬ 
pers  had  ombudsmen  when  only  one-sixth  of  them  read  newspapers 
where  readers’  representatives  exist.  Simply  believing  their  paper 
had  an  ombudsman  makes  a  difference  in  credibility,  he  said.  In 
believing  the  paper  had  an  ombudsman,  the  survey  found  the  readers 
were  more  likely  to  say  that  reporters  worry  about  how  their  stories 
might  hurt  people;  more  likely  to  believe  the  press  looks  out  for 
ordinary  people;  less  likely  to  say  the  press  is  manipulated  by  power¬ 
ful  people;  more  likely  to  support  freedom  of  the  press;  more  likely  to 
name  newspapers  as  the  most  reliable  source  of  local,  state,  national 
and  international  news. 

With  credentials  like  that,  maybe  editors  and  publishers  should 
take  another  look  at  the  ombudsman  technique. 

At  another  meeting  in  Oregon,  two  editors  told  of  how  they  are 
trying  to  improve  their  credibility  by  inviting  readers  to  observe  the 
editorial  decision-making  process  and  even  participating  in  it  by 
attending  editorial  conferences.  This  and  the  efforts  of  ombudsmen 
are  designed  to  establish  a  bond  with  readers.  “Accessibility  trans¬ 
lates  to  credibility,”  one  said. 

We  are  in  favor  of  anything  that  improves  the  relations  between 
editors,  reporters  and  readers.  If  that  means  ombudsmen,  then  so  be 
it.  If  it  means  reader  advisory  groups  of  one  kind  or  another,  amen. 
What  we  must  aim  for  is  eradication  of  editorial  rudeness  and  cyni¬ 
cism  expressed  generally  by  the  news  department’s  attitude  or 
through  the  attitude  of  individual  reporters. 

Michael  J.  Davies,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
and  president  of  APME,  said  “we  suffer  in  the  public’s  mind  because 
of  tv’s  sins,  but  that  doesn’t  diminish  in  any  way  the  print  medium’s 
marvelous  ability  to  shoot  itself  in  the  foot.” 

Let’s  stop  doing  that. 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation 
Member  American 
Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
6  mo.  avg.  circulation  September  30,  1964—28,882 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Disagrees  with  cartoon;  says  it’s  shortsighted 


Your  4th  Estate  cartoon  by  Doug 
Borgstedt  in  June  15,  1985  issue  de¬ 
serves  a  brief  comment. 

It  suggests  that  editors  and  news¬ 
papers  are  being  overloaded  with  sur¬ 
veys.  The  harried  editor  pictured  in 
the  cartoon  is  thinking  .  .  .  with  all 
these  surveys  heaped  upon  him  how  is 
he  “supposed  to  get  out  a  paper  every 
day?” 

I  find  the  cartoonist's  point  of  view 
very  shortsighted. 

If  he  had  taken  more  time  to  think 
about  it,  he  might  appreciate  that  such 


surveys  generally  help  editors  and 
newspaper  publishers  turn  out  better 
newspapers. 

Why  has  the  use  of  surveys  in¬ 
creased?  Because  newspaper  people 
have  found  them  useful ! 

It  doesn’t  make  sense  to  return  to 
the  past  and  use  less  systematic  bases 
for  the  input  needed  to  turn  out  a  pa¬ 
per.  And  it  doesn’t  make  sense  to  hide 
from  survey  findings,  either  hoping 
that  the  findings  are  not  right  or  that 
the  problem  (such  as  newspaper  cred¬ 
ibility)  will  go  away. 


Says  editors  can  pick  whomever  they  want 


Peter  Whelpton’s  view  that  news¬ 
papers  are  guilty  of  exclusionary  hir¬ 
ing  was  lopsided  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  tactics  he  mentioned  in  his  recent 
letter  in  the  June  22  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  arc  unnecessary.  Current  hiring 
practices  are  simply  a  matter  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand. 

Editors  and  publishers  as  a  rule  re¬ 
ceive  hundreds  of  replies  in  response 
to  one  job  ad  and  have  every  right  to 
pick  the  “best”  from  what  the  job 


force  has  to  offer.  True,  sometimes 
they  have  to  determine  who’s  the  best 
according  to  their  budget. 

As  an  experienced  editor,  I  fit  on 
the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Openings 
are  few  and  far  between  due  to  the 
budget,  why  hire  one  editor  with  a  lot 
of  experience,  when  for  the  same  sal¬ 
ary  you  can  hire  three  fresh,  qualified 
students  and  train  them  according  to 
your  needs? 

The  fact  is  that  “newsroom”  televi- 


Says  Doonesbury  hoopla  is  ridiculous 


All  the  recent  hoopla  surrounding 
the  Doonesbury  comic  strip  is  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

When  are  people  going  to  realize 
that  the  real  issue  here  is  not  lambast¬ 
ing  a  “national  treasure,”  but  rather 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  press;  or 


have  some  readers  never  heard  of  the 
First  Amendment? 

Mr.  Trudeau  has  just  as  much  right 
to  express  his  feelings  as  any  other 
citizen  of  this  country. 

Secondly,  this  is  only  a  comic  strip. 
It  is  funny.  It  is  entertaining.  And  if,  in 


Suggests  choosing  people  over  machines 


In  response  to  your  article  on  obits 
via  computer  {E&P,  June  8),  I  object! 
It  firmly  stresses  the  strides  we  are 
taking  to  move  away  from  learning  by 
doing — not  to  mention  choosing  peo¬ 
ple  over  machines. 

My  first  newspaper  job  six  years 
ago  (I  am  27)  was  working  at  the  city- 
desk  of  a  daily  newspaper  taking  obits 
and  other  information  deemed  lowly 
but  necessary  by  editors  and  report¬ 
ers.  And  yes,  to  quote  your  article, 
“Often  names  were  spelled  out  letter 
by  letter  and  then  (were)  repeated  by 
the  obit  taker  (me)  for  accuracy.”  I 
never  found  it  slow  or  inconvenient. 

Perhaps  if  newspapers  hired  more 
entry-level  reporters  and  interns  then 
funeral  homes  wouldn’t  have  to  wait 
“for  hours”  to  get  a  free  obit  taker. 
And  horrors,  what  newspaper  likes  to 
return  phone  calls??? 


Unless  funeral  homes  wish  to  pub¬ 
lish  specific  obits  across  America,  I 
would  hope  that  advocates  of  the  obit- 


Surveys  can  illuminate  one’s  path 
and  broaden  one’s  perspective.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  more  unbiased  view  of 
surveys  will  show  that  they  have 
generally  helped  newspapers  com- 
I^te  in  this  world  of  media  prolifera¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  generally  help  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers,  sales  executives, 
and  other  newspaper  executives  more 
than  they  get  in  their  way,  if  they  ever 
do  get  in  their  way. 

Harold  Israel 
(Israel  is  president  of  Scarborough  Re¬ 
search  Corporation.) 


sion  series  and  movies  have  painted  a 
glorious  picture  of  the  business  and 
resulted  in  a  glut  of  BOTH  unem¬ 
ployed  college  journalism  school 
grads  and  experienced  job  seekers. 

We’re  back  to  supply  and  demand 
—  as  long  as  the  “supply”  so  greatly 
exceeds  the  demand,  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism  will  be  a  really  tough  nut  to 
crack  for  ANYONE! 

Dave  Kaiser 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


the  meantime,  we  all  happen  to  learn 
something  about  our  country  and  it’s 
“elite,”  then  all  the  better.  Lighten 
up,  people.  Don’t  take  yourselves  too 
seriously. 

Brian  J.  Berman 
Wanamassa,  N.J. 


via-computer  method  would  think 
twice  about  their  first  newspaper 
jobs.  Had  a  computer  been  there,  they 
might  not  have  been  given  a  chance. 

Janie  L.  Rosman 


FROM 

Jlork 

Daily:  The  Op-Ed  Pase  from  The  New  York  Times.  Concerned  opinion  from 
experts  and  laymen;  2  to  3  articles  daily,  written  with  style  and  grace 

Sunday:  Centerpiece— 2  to  3  New  york  Times  Magazine  articles.  News- 
breakers,  features,  profiles  by  some  of  the  world’s  best  v^ers. 

To  order  call  Chuck  Weiss  or  Dan  Barber  in  New  York, 
212-972-1070/Bill  Higsinbotham  in  Ft.  Wbrth,  817-292-8165/Paul  Finch  in 
Los  Angeles,  213-852-1579. 
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200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10166 
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Bigger 

isn’t  necessariiy 

better. 


Booth  wins  30 


Its  some¬ 
thing  we  all 
know.  And  the 


('ou  are. 
hotog- 
it  the  Booth 
3  their 

Press 


lategory 


newspaper.  In 
rjf'  all,  Booth  took 

/  6  firsts,  5  sec- 

‘  onds,  11  thirds 
and  6  honorable 
mentions  in  almost 
'  every  category  judged. 

Thirty  awards  in  all.  More 
iPf  than  anybody  else  in  the  state. 
r  >Xfe’d  like  to  thank  the 

'  Michigan  Press  Association  for 

recognizing  what  our  1  million  plus 
readers  find  out  every  day. 
It’s  not  how  big  you  are,  it’s  how 
good  you  are. 
Members  of  the  Newhouse  group 
of  newspapers. 
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Struggling  for  recognition 

At  a  time  when  credibility  has  become  a  media  obsession,  only 
35  of  1,688  daily  newspapers  employ  a  “readers’  representative” 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  the  Organization  of  News 
Ombudsmen  went  on  a  tour  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  during  its  recent  annual 
meeting,  the  entire  membership,  plus 
spouses,  was  able  to  fit  in  a  single  bus 
with  room  to  spare. 

“We’ve  got  to  be  the  only  newspa¬ 
per  convention  that  can  fit  in  one 
bus,”  one  ombudsmen,  John  V.R. 
Bull,  assistant  to  the  executive  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  joked  as 
he  entered  the  bus. 

For  many  ombudsmen,  their  small 
number  reflects  a  deep  irony:  At  a 
time  when  “credibility”  with  readers 
has  become  something  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  obsession,  only  35  of  the  1,688 
dailies  in  the  United  States  employ  an 
ombudsmen  or  “readers’  representa¬ 
tive.” 

And  despite  the  increased  talk 
about  credibility,  ombudsmen  say 
they  see  little  hope  that  their  numbers 
will  grow  larger  any  time  soon. 

“I’ve  said  it  before:  this  is  not  your 
basic  growth  industry,”  Sacramento 
Bee  ombudsman  Art  Nauman  said. 


And  despite  the 
increased  taik  about 
credibiiity,  ombudsmen 
say  they  see  iittie  hope 
that  their  numbers  wiii 
grow  iarger  any  time 
soon. 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
reader  representative  Lou  Gelfand 
agrees:  “The  facts  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  —  the  ombudsmen  movement 
is  not  growing.” 

Even  among  the  biggest  papers  — 
the  158  dailies  with  more  than  100,000 
circulation  —  ombudsmanship  is  still 


in  its  infancy,  Gelfand  notes.  A  full 
two-thirds  do  not  have  anyone  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ombudsman  role. 

Newspaper  resistance  to  ombuds¬ 
men  is  a  continuing  frustration,  Gel¬ 
fand  and  others  said  at  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  meeting. 


“If  newspapers  think 
they  have  to  be 
responsive  and  the  public 
thinks  they  have  to  be 
responsive  —  then  what 
the  hell  are  they  waiting 
for?”  Gelfand  said. 


“If  newspapers  think  they  have  to 
be  responsive  and  the  public  thinks 
they  have  to  be  responsive  —  then 
what  the  hell  are  they  waiting  for?” 
Gelfand  said.  “If  only  half  of  those 
newspapers  who  editorialize  for 
citizen  review-boards  of  police  were 
to  establish  ombudsmen”  the  number 
would  more  than  double,  he  added. 

But  any  industry  movement  to  hire 
ombudsmen  appears  to  be  far-off. 

For  example,  at  the  Minneapolis 
meeting,  the  best  news  ONO  mem¬ 
bers  got  was  when  Detroit  Free  Press 
publisher  David  Lawrence  told  the 
group  ombudsmen  might  — just  might 
—  be  a  good  idea. 

Though  Lawrence  has  long  spoken 
about  newspaper  credibility  —  and 
chairs  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors’  committee  on  credibil¬ 
ity  —  he  has  been  an  outspoken  oppo¬ 
nent  of  appointing  ombudsmen. 

“For  years,  I  argued  that  to  hire  an 
ombudsman  would  be  to  abdicate  the 
editor’s  responsibility  and,  in  fact,  to 
diminish  the  responsibility  of  all  of  the 
people  who  work  for  us.  Fundamental 
to  my  philosophy  —  then  and  now  — 
is  the  strong  sense  that  everyone  of  us 


is  a  ‘reader’s  representative,”’  Law¬ 
rence  said. 

Now,  however,  Lawrence  said 
continued  comments  from  readers,  as 
well  as  his  work  on  ASNE’s  national 
credibility  survey,  “brings  me  to 
where  I  am  today  —  that  is,  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  midst  of  changing  his 
mind  about  the  place  ombudsmen 
might  have  in  good  newspapering.” 

One  surprising  finding  of  the  ASNE 
study  seems  to  confirm  a  longtime 
claim  of  ombudsmen:  that  they  have 
an  influence  far  beyond  their 
numbers. 

The  survey  found  that  one-third  of 
the  respondents  believed  their  daily 
newspaper  had  ombudsmen. 

Actually,  only  one-sixth  of  that  to¬ 
tal  read  a  newspaper  with  a 
designated  readers’  representative  — 
but  the  survey  found  that  simply 
believing  their  paper  has  an 
ombudsmen  makes  a  difference  in 
credibility. 

Readers  who  thought  their  news¬ 
papers  have  readers’  representatives, 
Lawrence  said,  also  were: 

•  More  likely  to  say  that  reporters 
worry  about  how  their  stories  might 
hurt  people. 

•  More  likely  to  believe  the  press 
looks  out  for  ordinary  people. 


In  short,  ombudsmen 
say  they  often  feel  that, 
like  comedian  Rodney 
Dangerfield,  they  don*t 
get  no  respect. 


•  Less  likely  to  say  the  press  is 
manipulated  by  powerful  people. 

•  More  likely  to  support  freedom  of 
the  press. 

•  More  likely  to  name  newspapers 
as  the  most  reliable  source  of  local, 
state,  national  and  international 
news. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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(Continued  from  page  7) 


Ombudsmen  take  heart  from  find¬ 
ings  like  that. 

“People  say,  well,  it’s  just  35  peo¬ 
ple,”  said  A1  Jacoby,  the  former 
ombudsman  for  the  San  Diego  Union, 
now  serving  as  assistant  managing 
editor  for  metro  news. 

“But  those  35  people  are  in  papers 
with  great  influence,”  he  added. 
“And  there  are  dozens  of  publishers, 
dozens  of  editors  out  there  writing 
and  telling  people  what  is  going  on 
with  their  newspapers.” 

Jacoby  also  argues  that  one  im¬ 
provement  ombudsmen  brought 
newspapers  is  now  so  commonplace 
it  tends  to  be  overlooked. 


‘Twenty  years  ago,  it 
was  damn  near 
impossible  to  get  a 
correction  in  the  paper. 
We  had  all  these  excuses. 
Now  everybody  runs 
corrections.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest 
achievements  of 
ombudsmen,”  Jacoby 
said. 


“Twenty  years  ago,  it  was  damn 
near  impossible  to  get  a  correction  in 
the  paper.  We  had  all  these  excuses. 
Now  everybody  runs  corrections. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  ombudsmen,”  Jacoby  said. 

Still,  a  sense  of  frustration  surfaced 
again  and  again  among  the  ombuds¬ 
men  meeting  in  Minneapolis. 

That  frustration  was  reflected  in 
several  themes  that  were  sounded 
again  and  again:  Publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  only  tolerate  their  ombudsmen. 
Readers’  representatives  toil  in 
obscurity.  Certain  subjects  are  off- 
limits  at  some  papers. 

And  no  matter  how  much  grief  the 
ombudsmen  takes  inside  the  paper, 
readers  and  critics  believe  the  “read¬ 
ers’  advocate”  is  really  a  flack  for  the 
newspaper. 

In  short,  ombudsmen  say  they 
often  feel  that,  like  comedian  Rodney 
Dangerfield,  they  don’t  get  no 
respect. 

“It  is  still  very  distressing  to  me  — 
after  seven  years  —  that  the  journalis¬ 
tic  establishment  hasn’t  accepted  the 
ombudsman,”  Jacoby  said. 

“It’s  intriguing  to  me  that  as  experi¬ 
enced  as  we  all  are  in  journalism,  we 
haven’t  been  able  to  get  our  message 


out,”  Washington  Post  ombudsman 
Sam  Zagoria  added. 

Jacoby  ridiculed  a  frequent  news¬ 
paper  defense:  that  ombudsmen  are 
not  needed  because  “the  door  is  al¬ 
ways  open”  for  readers  to  talk  to  top 
editors  and  management. 

“Do  you  think  readers  get  in  to  see 
the  executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  —  these  days  or  any  days?” 
Jacoby  said. 

In  private,  some  ombudsmen  ques¬ 
tion  whether  their  own  editors  or  pub¬ 
lishers  really  even  care  about  keeping 
a  readers’  representative. 

“I’m  grandfathered  in,”  one  long¬ 
time  ombudsmen  said.  ‘‘They 
couldn’t  get  rid  of  me  if  they  wanted 
to.  But  I  don’t  know  how  much  they 
really  care  about  my  (position).” 

A  few  ombudsmen  said  certain  sub¬ 
jects  are  off-limits  at  their  paper. 

‘‘I  can’t  write  about  several 
things,”  said  an  obudsman  talking  off 
the  record.  The  off-limits  subjects,  he 
said,  include  a  number  of  seemingly 
innocuous  subjects. 

A  much  more  common  complaint 
among  ombudsmen  is  that  editors  and 
reporters  are  reluctant  to  direct  read¬ 
er  complaints  to  them. 

University  of  Iowa  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  Gilbert  Cranberg  found  that 
editorial  staffs  were  particularly  in¬ 
clined  to  sit  on  complaints  if  their 
ombudsmen  discussed  articles  and 
writers  by  name  in  his  column. 

Most  ombudsmen  write  a  weekly 
column,  but  several  others  say  they 
have  been  successful  working  com¬ 
pletely  inside  the  paper. 

“I  have  a  problem  with  the  concept  i 
of  ombudsman  as  critic,”  said  John 
V.R.  Bull.  As  assitant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er,  Bull  fields  complaints  and  investi¬ 
gates  fairness  issues,  but  does  not 
write  a  column. 


Jacoby  ridiculed  a 
frequent  newspaper 
defense:  that 
ombudsmen  are  not 
needed  because  “the 
door  is  always  open”  for 
readers  to  talk  to  top 
editors  and  management. 


“What  I’m  doing  at  the  Inquirer  is 
increasing  staff  sensitivity  to  what 
they  do,”  Bull  said.  “We’re  changing 
attitudes,  and  fundamentally  I  think 
that  is  more  important  than  being  a 
common  scold.  In  the  long  run,  I  think 
it’s  more  important  than  criticizing  a 
particular  story  on  a  particular  day.” 

Ev"en  those  ombudsmen  who  write 


critical  columns  about  their  paper’s 
work  find  themselves  criticized  for  an 
alleged  bias  toward  their  employer 
and  industry. 

When  Univeristy  of  Minnesota 
assistant  journalism  professor  Theo¬ 
dore  L.  Glasser  released  findings  of  a 
survey  of  ombudsman  attitude,  he 
suggested  that  so-called  readers’ 
representatives  have  divided  loyalties 
and  that  they  do  not  discuss  many 
important  issues,  such  as  how 
editorial  resources  are  allocated. 


In  private,  some 
ombudsmen  question 
whether  their  own  editors 
or  publishers  realty  even 
care  about  keeping  a 
readers’  representative. 


In  the  freewheeling  discussion  that 
followed,  several  ombudsmen  vigor¬ 
ously  defended  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions,  leading  the  Montreal  Gazette's 
ombudsman,  assistant  managing 
editor  Clair  Balfour,  to  say,  “It  seems 
like  we  were  beginning  to  respond  as 
if  we  were  the  editor  or  publisher.  We 
are  getting  very  defensive.” 

But  if  ombudsmen  seem  defensive 
about  a  subject,  it  may  instead  be  that 
they  have  had  disappointing  experi¬ 
ences  with  it. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  ombuds¬ 
man/associate  editor  Henry  McNul¬ 
ty,  for  example,  said  he  has  discussed 
without  much  success  the  problem  of 
allocating  resources  that  Glasser  used 
as  an  example. 

“I  find  readers  are  very  unrespon¬ 
sive,”  McNulty  said.  “They  assume 
we  are  wealthy,  and  say,  ‘If  you  need 
space,  just  take  out  the  ad  space.’  I’ve 
abandoned  the  allocation  of  resources 
issue  because  it  is  so  unproductive.  It 
just  doesn’t  ring  with  the  reader.” 

But  for  all  the  criticism  ombudsmen 
got  from  assistant  journalism  profes¬ 
sor  Glasser,  it  is  also  true  that  they 
often  butt  heads  with  publishers  on  a 
related  issue:  whether  their  job  is  to 
defend  the  reader  or  the  paper. 

Detroit  Free  Press  publisher  Law¬ 
rence,  for  example,  told  the 
ombudsmen  that  the  job  of  journalists 
is  “to  explain  who  we  are  and  what  we 
do.” 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  read¬ 
er  representaive  Lou  Gelfand  dis¬ 
agreed. 

“We  are  not  PR  people,”  Gelfand 
said.  “We  may  come  from  manage¬ 
ment,  but  that  is  not  our  job.  We  are 
there  so  the  consumer  knows  he  can 
come  and  get  a  hearing.” 
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Improving  credibility 

Newspaper  executives  discuss  how 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian  and  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  are  trying  to  improve  their  credibility  by 
inviting  readers  to  observe  the  editorial  decision-making 
process  and,  in  one  case,  to  take  part  in  it. 

The  Columbian,  after  a  reader  complained  that  a  photo 
would  distort  a  story,  killed  the  photo  that  editors  had 
decided  to  run,  managing  editor  Denny  Dible  said. 

Dible  and  Courant  editor  and  publisher  Michael  J. 
Davies  discussed  their  reader  programs  at  the  third  annual 
seminar  on  the  Future  of  Journalism  at  Linfield  College  in 
McMinnville,  Oregon,  June  13-15. 

The  conference  for  line  editors  was  subtitled,  “Winning 
Our  Readers’  Trust.”  The  conference  continued  the  news¬ 
paper  self-analysis  generated  by  the  recent  ASNE  credi¬ 
bility  report  and  previous  surveys  on  the  issue,  which 
ranked  newspapers  relatively  low  in  public  esteem. 

There  was  the  familiar  handwringing  over  the  results  of 
the  studies,  but  the  emphasis  was  on  damage  control  and 
ways  of  winning  back  public  favor. 

Davies,  president  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association,  acknowledged  in  a  keynote  speech 
that  “we  suffer  in  the  public’s  mind  because  of  tv’s  sins 
.  .  .  but  that  doesn’t  diminish  in  any  way  the  print 
medium’s  marvelous  ability  to  shoot  itself  in  the  foot.” 

According  to  Davies,  newspapers  made  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  by  changing  the  focus  of  the  former  women’s  sections 
“to  catch  up  with  the  changes  in  society.” 

In  so  doing,  he  explained,  many  papers  stopped  cover¬ 
ing  social  events,  wedding  announcements  “and  almost 
anything  that  smacked  of  housewifery. 

“If  you  were  an  inner-city  housewife, 
then  you  were  marginally  okay.  But  a 
suburban  housewife  was  definitely 
out...  lesbians,  cultists  of  various 
stripes  and  Black  Muslims  were  all  in.” 

“If  you  were  an  inner-city  housewife,  then  you  were 
marginally  okay.  But  a  suburban  housewife  was  definitely 
out  .  .  .  lesbians,  cultists  of  various  stripes  and  Black 
Muslims  were  all  in.” 

Other  problems,  he  continued,  were  that  news  sources 
began  to  feel  that  reporters  knew  or  cared  little  about  their 
communities,  that  chain  ownership  put  a  distance  between 
the  readers  and  the  papers,  and  the  shoddy  quality  of  some 
post-Watergate  investigative  journalism. 

The  Times  Mirror-owned  Courant,  Davies  said,  is 
attempting  to  re-establish  a  bond  with  readers  by  opening 
up  its  editors’  conferences  to  them.  The  practice  has 
assured  him  that  “they  (readers)  are  not  out  to  get  us,” 
Davies  stated. 

Davies  also  scored  reporters  and  editors  for  rudeness 
and  cynicism  in  dealing  with  readers. 

“Somehow  in  the  toxicity  of  the  60s  and  70s,  we  lost  our 


civility  and  courteousness,”  Davies  contended.  “Young 
reporters  thought  the  only  way  to  get  ahead  was  to  be 
tougher,  more  cynical  than  the  guy  at  the  next  desk.” 

All  these  bad  habits,  he  maintained,  can  be  abandoned 
by  newspapers  without  giving  up  their  traditional  inde¬ 
pendence,  bowing  to  special-interest  groups  or  giving  pref¬ 
erential  treatment  to  establishment  flgures. 

Davies  also  scored  reporters  and 
editors  for  rudeness  and  cynicism  in 
dealing  with  readers. 

“And  it  doesn’t  mean  we  ever  lack  the  courage  to  tackle 
sensitive  or  explosive  issues,”  he  added. 

Reader  challenges  photo 

Dible  said  the  challenge  of  a  picture  by  a  reader  occurred 
while  she  was  sitting  in  on  an  editors’  conference. 

The  photo,  he  recalled,  was  of  a  school  superintendent 
and  a  class  valedictorian  on  their  knees,  replacing  an  elec¬ 
tric  plug  that  had  been  accidentlly  kicked  loose  by  a  speak¬ 
er  at  a  graduation  exercise. 

Dible  said  the  woman  objected  that  the  photo  would 
hold  up  the  pair  to  ridicule  and  distort  the  story  of  the 
graduation  which,  in  all  other  respects,  had  gone  off  with¬ 
out  a  hitch. 

Asked  later  why  the  visiting  reader’s  opinion  was 
accepted  over  the  editors’  professonal  judgment,  Dible 
replied:  “Because  her  judgment  was  better  than  ours.” 

Dible  said  the  admittance  of  readers  to  editorial  meet¬ 
ings  is  just  one  of  several  Columbian  programs  to  woo  its 
audience. 

He  noted  the  paper  has  set  up  a  20-member  citizens’ 
advisory  council  which  is  charged  with  “giving  us  hell.  If 
they  don’t  give  us  hell  we  toss  them  out.  Our  goal  is  to 
learn  how  not  to  be  defensive.” 

In  addition,  the  Columbian  sends  out  fairness  question¬ 
naires  to  readers,  hosts  coffee  sessions  to  solicit  their 
gripes  and  has  initiated  an  “FYI”  page  to  run  the  “chicken 
dinner”  news  and  other  social  items  he  claimed  newspa¬ 
pers  are  neglecting. 

“Accessibility  translates  to  credibility,”  he  observed. 

Dible  and  another  panelist,  Ted  Natt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pulitizer  Prize-winning  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News,  advocated  more  editor  power  in  their  pre¬ 
sentations  on  how  credibility  can  be  restored. 

“Editors  must  have  the  guts  to  retain  control,”  Dible 
said.  He  charged  that  some  reporters  are  resisting  efforts 
by  newspapers  to  win  reader  confidence,  but  predicted 
that  smaller  newspapers,  being  closer  to  their  communi¬ 
ties  than  metro  dailies,  will  be  in  the  “forefront  of  the 
drive”  toward  that  goal. 

However,  Dible  conceded,  that  not  all  reporters  share 
his  enthusiasm  for  reader  public  relations.  He  read  a  memo 
from  one  of  his  county-beat  staffers,  who  wrote  to  the  city 
editor  expressing  his  dismay  over  “our  incessant  thirst  to 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Short-term  solution  for  financially  troubled  Guild 

Plan  asks  members  to  approve  a  higher  dues  rate 
In  exchange  for  Increased  strike  and  lockout  benefits 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  divided  Newspaper  Guild  is  put¬ 
ting  up  for  referendum  a  financial  res¬ 
cue  plan  that  even  its  backers  concede 
is  a  short-term  solution  to  the  union’s 
serious  economic  problems. 

In  essence,  the  plan  asks  members 
to  approve  a  higher  dues  rate  in  ex¬ 
change  for  increased  strike  and  lock¬ 
out  t^nefits. 

The  plan  must  be  approved  by  the 
Guild  membership  in  a  referendum 
that  will  be  held  sometime  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1986. 

Critics  of  the  plan  said  it  will  not 
address  the  Guild’s  long-term  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  —  which  include  a 
strike  fund  that  ended  the  fiscal  year 
with  a  $600,000  deficit  and  frequent 
imposition  of  an  unpopular  higher 
dues  rate. 

Finance  committee  rebuked 

During  a  long  and  often  emotional 
debate  that  ended  in  the  early  hours  of 
June  28,  delegates  at  the  Guild’s  52nd 
convention  in  Pittsburgh  rejected  a 
plan  recommended  by  the  union’s  fi¬ 
nance  committee  that  would  have  in¬ 
creased  dues  immediately  by  keeping 
the  present  “temporary”  per  capita 
apportionment,  setting  a  higher  mini¬ 
mum  strike  fund  level,  and  increasing 
the  dues  rate  in  stages  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  5  percent  of  weekly  salary  plus 
$1.50  to  7  percent. 


Critics  of  the  pian  said 
it  wiii  not  address  the 
Guiid’s  iong-term 
financiai  difficuities  — 
which  inciude  a  strike 
fund  that  ended  the  fiscai 
year  with  a  $600,000 
deficit . . . 


Instead,  the  convention  adopted  a 
plan  that  will  keep  dues  at  their  pres¬ 
ent  level  until  next  July  1,  then  in¬ 
crease  the  dues  rate  to  6  percent. 

In  addition,  the  plan  calls  for  shor¬ 
ing  up  the  Guild  defense  fund  —  the 
strike  and  lockout  fund  —  to  $6  mil¬ 
lion  by  imposing  so-called  2(d)  dues. 


the  higher  dues  rate  set  in  the  union 
constitution. 

However,  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
convention  also  sets  a  lower  defense 
fund  level  —  $4.5  million  —  that  trig¬ 
gers  imposition  of  the  unpopular  2(d) 
dues. 

Under  the  plan,  strike  and  lockout 
benefits  would  be  increased  from 
$100  a  week  to  $125  effective  next 
July  1,  and  will  be  increased  by  $10 
each  year  thereafter  until  1990,  when 
another  $5  will  be  added  for  a  final 
total  of  $150  a  week. 

Even  proponents  of  the  financial 
plan  said  they  were  not  totally  satis¬ 
fied.  But  they  said  their  plan  was  the 
only  one  that  members  will  buy. 

“Please  deal  in  reality,”  said  Kim 
Lukasiak  of  the  Buffalo  local.  “Can 
you  honestly  go  back  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  explain  the  majority  re¬ 
port?  I  can’t.  I  can’t  predict  into  the 
future  (like  the  majority  report 
does).” 

“We  could  not  sell  (the  majority 
report  recommendations)  in  referen¬ 
dum,”  added  Robert  E.  Bruner  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  local. 

But  opponents  of  the  adopted  plan 
—  many  of  whom  urged  delegates  to 
make  a  decision  themselves  rather 
than  defer  to  a  referendum  —  criti¬ 
cized  it  as  woefully  inadequate  in  the 
face  of  the  Guild’s  strike  fund  short¬ 
falls. 

“The  referendum  would  cost 
almost  as  much  as  the  revenue  gained 
in  the  first  three  months  (of  the 
adopted  plan),”  Wire  Service  Guild 
president  William  Morrissey  said. 

“But  they’re  also  providing  a 
whopping  increase  in  strike  ben¬ 
efits,”  Morrissey  added. 

He  said  that  if  the  initial  $25  weekly 
increase  in  benefits  had  been  added  in 
recent  years,  the  Vancouver  dailies 
strike  would  have  cost  the  Guild  an 
extra  $123,000;  the  continuing 
Wilkes-Barre  strike  an  extra 
$112,000;  and  the  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico  strike  another  $87,000. 

“And  we’re  going  to  fund  that  with 
a  whopping  $13,000  defense  fund  in¬ 
crease,”  Morrissey  said. 

However,  the  sponsor  of  the 
adopted  plan  that  now  goes  to  the 
membership  for  a  vote,  Barry  F.  Lip- 
ton  of  the  New  York  City  local,  said 
interest  from  a  substantial  loan  from 


the  general  fund  —  which  showed  a 
$95,000  surplus  last  fiscal  year —  plus 
income  from  four  months  of  2(d)  dues 
would  quickly  increase  the  strike  fund 
by  “up  to  $1  million.” 

Critics  of  the  plan  also  said  they 
were  impatient  with  the  frequent 
argument  that  the  long-term  plan 
could  not  pass  a  referendum.  Several 
speakers  noted  that  their  locals 
already  impose  dues  of  6%  or  more. 


Even  proponents  of  the 
financiai  pian  said  they 
were  not  totaiiy  satisfied. 
But  they  said  their  pian 
was  the  oniy  one  that 
members  wouid  buy. 


“I  think  it’s  time  some  of  those  loc- 
cals  who  tell  us  they  can’t  sell  a  dues 
increase  to  their  members,  if  they 
would  work  a  little  harder  at  (convinc¬ 
ing  members)  as  some  of  those  locals 
are  working  to  put  this  union  under,” 
Vancouver  Guild  officer  Alice  Busby 
said  to  a  round  of  boos.  After  debate, 
Busby  apologized  for  her  remarks. 

Busby  also  complained  that  in  her 
five  years  on  the  union’s  finance  com¬ 
mittee,  “we’ve  put  on  one  Band-Aid 
after  another.  This  minority  report 
(the  adopted  plan)  is  another  Band- 
Aid.” 

More  unpopular  than  the  proposed 
regular  dues  increases,  members  of 
some  locals  said,  is  the  frequent  im¬ 
position  of  the  so-called  2(d)  dues, 
which  now  would  be  triggered 
whenever  the  defense  fund  dips  be¬ 
low  $4.5  million.  Under  the  present 
constitution,  the  reduced  dues  rate  is 
put  into  effect  when  reserves  are  built 
up  to  $5  million. 

Because  of  the  small  margin  trigger¬ 
ing  reduced  or  higher  dues,  many 
members  complain  aboillt  the  “yo¬ 
yo”  effect  of  the  2(d)  dues  imposition. 

The  Guild  rescue  plan  was  adopted 
by  a  226.41  to  178.51  vote.  (Some 
members  voted  fractions  of  a  vote  to 
each  proposal.)  The  margin  of  victory 
was  provided  by  the  54-vote  New 
York  City  local,  which  pushed  hard 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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From  the  military  to  the  media 

After  24  years  In  the  Air  Force,  Bill  Hess  decided  to  take  up  a 
new  career  —  journalism;  now  he  reports  for  the  Sierra  Vista  Herald 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

After  24  years  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  Bill  Hess,  at  43,  decided  to 
take  up  a  new  career  and  went  to  jour¬ 
nalism  school. 

He  enrolled  in  the  University  of 
Arizona,  but  before  he  even  got  his 
degree  he  was  working  full  time  on  a 
newspaper,  the  Prescott  Courier. 

Hess,  now  47,  later  joined  the  Sier¬ 
ra  Vista  Herald  as  its  military  corres¬ 
pondent  and  was  recently  part  of  a 
team  of  two  reporters  and  one  photog¬ 
rapher  the  newspaper  sent  to  Central 
America  for  a  three- week  project. 

Hess  left  retired  from  the  Air  Force 
on  August  1,  1981,  with  the  rank  of 
master  sergeant.  His  last  three  years 
in  the  service  were  spent  working  in 
the  public  affairs  department  of 
Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base  in 
Tucson. 

“I  was  on  that  side  of  the  house  — 
working  with  the  media,  and  I’ve  al¬ 


ways  been  a  news  buff.  I  figured  I’d 
like  to  try  to  see  if  I  could  do  it,”  he 
explained  of  his  decision  to  become  a 
reporter. 

Hess  got  his  first  big  story  while 
reporting  for  the  U  of  A’s  student 
newspaper,  the  Arizona  Wildcat. 


“Some  believe,  because 
of  my  experience,  I  know 
too  much  and  ask  too 
many  pointed  questions.  I 
have  been  accused  of 
being  a  traitor.” 


Hess  ran  into  an  Air  Force  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  a  shopping  center  who 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing  since 
leaving  the  service.  When  Hess  told 
him,  the  man  said  he  had  a  story  for 
him. 


The  result  of  that  tip  was  a  copy¬ 
righted  article  in  the  Wildcat  on  De¬ 
cember  3,  1981,  about  “the  first 
known  case  of  a  pilot  crashing  be¬ 
cause  he  was  on  cocaine,”  Hess  said. 
“He  crashed  near  Tombstone,  and 
they  found  residuals  in  his  body.” 

Hess  said  his  friend  alerted  him  to 
the  story  out  of  concern  that  the  Air 
Force  was  “trying  to  sweep  it  under 
the  rug.” 

“My  background  helped  me  get 
that  story,”  he  remarked. 

Hess  feels  that  his  Air  Force  back¬ 
ground  can  sometimes  be  a  “hin- 
derance”  in  doing  his  job.  “Some  be¬ 
lieve,  because  of  my  experience,  I 
know  too  much  and  ask  too  many 
pointed  questions.  I  have  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  a  traitor. 

“If  they  have  a  good  story  to  tell. 
I’m  more  than  willing  to  tell  it,”  he 
added.  “But  if  something  is  wrong, 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Big  project  pays  off  for  small  daily 


The  Sierra  Vista  Herald,  an  Arizo¬ 
na  daily  with  about  8,100  circulation, 
recently  sent  a  team  of  two  reporters 
and  a  photographer  to  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  for  three  weeks  for  a  “firsthand 
look”  at  the  situation  there. 

The  project,  which  resulted  in  three 
12-page  special  sections  that  ran  on 
successive  Sundays  in  May,  illus¬ 
trates  that  “good,  solid  journalism” 
on  foreign  events  is  not  just  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  believes  Herald  publisher 
Stephen  Woody. 


The  Herald’s  team,  consisting  of  re¬ 
porters  Bill  Hess  and  Paul  Rubin  and 
photographer  T.J.  Lynch,  visited 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  El  Salva¬ 
dor.  Their  coverage  emphasized 
“stories  told  by  the  people”  rather 
than  interviews  with  government  or 
military  officials. 

All  the  receipts  for  the  trip  have  not 
yet  come  in.  Woody  said,  so  he  was 
unable  to  say  how  much  it  cost  the 
Herald,  a  Wick  newspaper,  to  send 
the  team. 

“Reader  response  has  been  very 


Members  of  the  1 985  Sierra  Vista  Herald  Central  America  Project  included  (from 
left)  Paul  Rubin,  senior  reporter;  Stephen  Woody,  publisher;  J.J.  Lynch,  chief 
photographer;  and  Bill  Hess,  military  affairs  writer. 


favorable,”  Woody  commented.  “It 
was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  that  we 
would  commit  to  such  an  endeavor.” 

The  publisher  remarked  that  the 
Central  America  project  also  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  staff  morale. 

“There’s  a  greater  sense  of  enter¬ 
prise.  We’ve  indicated  to  our  readers 
and  ourselves  that  good,  solid  enter¬ 
prise  journalism  doesn’t  have  to  come 
from  a  larger  paper.”’ 

Woody  noted  that  Sierra  Vista,  in 
southeast  Arizona,  is  about  10  miles 
from  the  Mexican  border.  The  area 
has  been  a  major  entry  point  for  Cen¬ 
tral  American  refugees  being  brought 
into  this  country  by  the  Sanctuary 
Movement. 

The  city  is  also  home  to  Fort 
Huachuca,  site  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  Communicatons  Command 
and  also  headquarters  for  U.S  Army 
military  intelligence. 

“People  from  Fort  Huachuca  are 
rotating  in  and  out  of  Honduras,” 
Woody  said.  “Our  readership  wanted 
to  know  what  was  going  on.” 

Woody  added  that  his  newspaper 
was  also  blessed  by  a  strong  local 
economy  “so  I  could  afford”  to  do  the 
project. 
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Shed  the  ‘turkey  farm  image 

Newspaper  personnel  executives  advised  to  play  a  more  active  role; 
as  newspapers  go  high  tech,  they  are  urged  to  act  as  'mediators' 


By  George  Garneau 

Newspaper  personnel  executives 
have  to  play  a  more  active  role  if  the 
personnel  department  is  to  adapt  to 
changing  technology  and  shed  its  im¬ 
age  as  a  “turkey  farm,”  the  execu¬ 
tives  were  told  recently. 

George  de  Lodzia,  chairman  of  the 
Management  Department  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island,  speaking  at 
the  recent  Newspaper  Personnel  Re¬ 
lations  Association  annual  confer¬ 
ence  in  Boston,  urged  personnel  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  act  as  “mediators”  be¬ 
tween  high-level  decision  makers  and 
affected  employees  instead  of  just 
carrying  out  orders  from  the  top. 

“Some  people  in  the  industry  con¬ 
sider  you  turkey  farmers,”  de  Lodzia 
said,  noting  that  personnel  depart¬ 
ments  had  acquired  the  reputation  as 
repositories  for  people  with  nothing 
else  to  do  or  those  who  succeeded  in 
other  areas. 

“Unless  changes  occur  in  person¬ 
nel  shops  and  strategy,  you  are  going 
to  be  left  behind,”  de  Lodzia  said. 
“You  are  going  to  have  to  be  new 
advocates.” 

On  the  conference  theme  of  effects 
of  technology  on  personnel  relations, 
de  Lodzia  and  several  other  speakers 
outlined  what  appeared  to  be  a 
broadening  role  for  human  resource 
managers  in  newspapers. 

Speakers  emphasized  the  need  to 
teach  people  how  to  deal  with  new 
issues  and  technologies  —  especially 
computers  —  both  from  conceptual 
and  nuts-and-bolts  standpoints. 

“The  battlefield  is  no  longer 
accepting  new  technology,  it  is  in 
thinking  about  it,”  de  Lodzia  said. 

He  challenged  newspaper  person¬ 
nel  managers  to  break  that  mold  by 
becoming  aware  of  “covert”  reac¬ 
tions  to  management  decisions,  in¬ 
fluencing  the  larger  systems  within 
which  they  operate  and  training  them¬ 
selves  for  more  active  and  creative 
roles  in  their  organizations. 

Playing  on  similar  themes,  Fred 
Foulkes,  professor  of  management 
policy  and  director  of  the  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Policy  Institute  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Management, 


told  human  resource  managers  at 
another  session  to  “take  more  risks; 
take  the  lead.” 

Foulkes  spoke  of  an  enhanced  role 
for  human  resource  professionals  in  a 
“management  partnership”  with  line 
management.  He  said  the  need  for 
good  personnel  management  was 
being  recognized  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

Foulkes  said  that  to  be  effective, 
personnel  managers  must  be  involved 
in  policy  development,  advice  and 
counseling  services,  auditing  controls 
and  innovation.  He  said  programs  to 
be  concerned  with  were  reviews  of 
performance,  task  forces,  education¬ 
al  programs,  internships  and  strategy 
planning. 

Ineffective  personnel  managers 
who  blame  the  front  office  for  dis¬ 
tasteful  policies  only  damage  their 
own  credibility,  Foulkes  said. 


“Some  people  in  the 
industry  consider  you 
turkey  farmers,”  de 
Lodzia  said,  noting  that 
personnei  departments 
had  acquired  the 
reputation  as  repositories 
for  peopie  with  nothing 
eise  to  do... 


Foulkes  said  career  development 
for  personnel  managers  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  but  was  doing  well.  He  cited 
several  major  corporations  that  have 
developed  such  programs,  while 
others  have  had  to  hire  personnel 
leaders  from  outside  their  companies. 

In  another  session  at  the  three-day 
conference.  Dr.  Howard  Brown, 
medical  director  for  the  New  York 
Times,  said  personnel  relations  mana¬ 
gers  will  have  to  become  more  in¬ 
volved  in  office  environmental  issues. 
Their  role,  he  said,  could  involve 
listening  to  complaints  from  em¬ 
ployees,  explaining  the  law  and  com¬ 
pany  policy,  helping  to  engineer 
office  ventilation  systems  and  track¬ 


ing  clusters  of  illnesses. 

“Assume  the  problem  of  environ¬ 
mental  health  issues  is  in  your 
hands,”  Brown  said  to  an  NPRA  ses¬ 
sion. 

Brown  said  temperature  was  one  of 
the  most  frequent  sources  of  com¬ 
plaints  in  offices.  But  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing  was  the  single  most  dangerous  ac¬ 
tion  that  people  engage  in,  and  studies 
have  linked  health  problems  among 
non-smokers  to  being  around  those 
who  smoke,  he  said.  Some  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  England  have  therefore 
established  no-smoking  policies. 

Also  in  the  office,  allergies  plus 
microorganisms  in  the  air  can  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  headaches,  fevers, 
chills,  pains  and  similar  problems. 
Formaldehyde,  a  pulmonary  irritant, 
is  commonly  emmitted  from  insula¬ 
tion,  fabrics  and  several  types  of 
board. 

Brown  said  many  manifestations  of 
illness  resulted  from  the  electronic 
office,  but  low-frequency  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  equipment 
were  not  known  to  be  the  cause  of  any 
of  them.  He  said  there  are  no  rules 
governing  emissions  less  than  300 
kilohertz.  Most  of  the  ailments  stem 
from  stress  and  improper  design  of 
workstations,  he  said. 

Handling  displacement 

Regarding  displacement,  Jeffrey 
Sonnenfeld,  a  Harvard  Business 
School  professor,  pointed  out  that  job 
security  was  the  top  issue  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

Sonnenfeld  said,  however,  that  re¬ 
training  has  become  more  accepted 
by  both  companies  and  organized 
labor.  He  cited  as  examples  a  program 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  to  retrain  laid- 
off  United  Auto  Workers  members 
and  an  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  ad  campaign  touting 
its  retraining  of  one  employee,  Wayne 
Hazelwood,  for  four  jobs  over  21 
years. 

But,  Sonnenfeld  said,  the  issue  may 
be  more  one  of  obsolesence  rather 
than  of  job  security,  since  some  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  unwilling  or  too 
burned  out  to  adapt,  causing  a  dis- 
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location  problem  in  every  part  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Sonnenfeld  said  businesses  can  be 
“a  lot  more  resourceful”  in  dealing 
with  displacement.  ‘‘We  need  to  rede¬ 
fine  our  educational  responsibility,” 
he  said. 

As  for  computers  in  personnel  man¬ 
agement,  ‘‘If  you  don’t  have  a  PC 
(personal  computer)  in  your  depart¬ 
ment,”  one  consultant  said,  ‘‘you  can 
consider  yourself  pretty  much  behind’.’ 

The  consultant,  Frank  Tetz,  vice 
president  of  Towers,  Perrin,  Forster 
&  Crosby  of  New  York,  said  as  com¬ 
puters  are  heading  into  their  fifth  gen¬ 
eration,  human  resources  systems  are 
entering  their  second  generation. 
‘‘The  technology  has  gone  beyond 
what  we  know  what  to  do  with  (it),  as 
far  as  software,”  he  said. 

Tetz  said  that  systems  being  used 
for  record  keeping  now  can  be  used  to 
support  forecasting  and  decision 
making.  Either  way,  if  a  system  can¬ 
not  be  justified  in  terms  of  cost,  it 
should  not  be  bought,  he  said. 


“Unless  changes  occur 
in  personnel  shops  and 
strategy,  you  are  going  to 
be  left  behind,”  de  Lodzia 
said. 


Tetz  advised  that  the  first  step  in 
considering  a  personnel  system  was 
the  need  for  computer  literacy.  In 
planning  a  system,  requirements  must 
be  defined,  specifications  developed, 
and  then  the  system  is  developed,  im¬ 
plemented  and  evaluated. 

Concerns  in  buying  personnel  sys¬ 
tems,  Tetz  said,  were  ignorance  of 
their  full  capacity,  changes  in  human 
resource  management,  rising  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  the  limitations  of  soft¬ 
ware. 

At  another  session,  George 
Cashau,  director/technical  research 
for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  recommended 
that  personnel  managers  coordinate 
programs  for  compliance  with  the 
federal  Hazardous  Communication 
Standard,  commonly  known  as  the 
right-to-know  law. 

These  complicated  regulations  re¬ 
quire  newspapers,  and  all  manufac¬ 
turing  businesses,  to  label  and  main¬ 
tain  information  on  all  hazardous 
chemicals  used  and  to  train  em¬ 
ployees  and  contractors  about  the 
hazards  resulting  from  the  chemicals. 

Cashau  said  it  will  be  difficult,  espe¬ 
cially  for  small  newspapers  with  lim¬ 
ited  staffs,  to  comply  with  the  stan¬ 
dard  by  its  effective  date,  Nov.  25.  In 
addition,  Cashau  said  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  S^ety  and  Health  Administra¬ 
tion  was  ‘‘full  of  prunes”  on  its  esti¬ 


mate  that  it  would  cost  the  printing 
industry  $15  million  to  comply  with 
the  law.  He  claimed  it  would  cost 
much  more. 

Cashau  said  personnel  managers 
will  have  to  cooperate  closely  with 
upper-level  managers  and  production 
executives  in  order  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law. 

To  help  newspapers  comply  with 
the  regulations,  Cashau  said,  a  slide 
presentation  is  available  from  Indus¬ 
trial  Training  Systems  Corp.  in  Mt. 
Laurel,  N.J. 

Health  care 

On  the  subject  of  affordable  health 
care,  William  P.  Densmore,  chairman 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Area  Sys¬ 
tem  for  Affordable  Health  Care,  said 
the  problem  of  skyrocketing  rates  for 
health  care  ‘‘isn’t  the  provider,  it’s 
the  purchasers.  You  people  don’t  buy 
right.” 

Densmore  described  the  system  he 
was  helping  develop.  One  of  its  key 
elements,  he  said,  was  ‘‘competition 
in  choice,”  providing  as  many 
choices  of  care  as  possible  in  order  to 
contain  costs  and  maintain  quality. 

Tips  he  offered  on  buying  health 
care: 

•  Create  a  team  approach  involving 
management,  personnel,  finance, 
purchasing  and  employees. 

•  Collect  information  to  develop 
awareness,  comparisons,  plan  de¬ 
signs,  utilization  claims  review,  and 
selections  of  plans  and  providers. 

•  Design  cost  containment  into  health 
plans.  Seek  plans  with  incentives  for 
both  use  and  cost,  alternatives  to  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  review  of  utilization. 

•  Offer  choices.  Select  plans  that  vary 
according  to  comprehensiveness, 
affordability,  accessibility  and  other 
qualities. 

•  Promote  health  through  education, 
accident  prevention  and  discerning 
problems. 

•  Explain  to  employees. 

Sherry  Turkle,  author  and  Mas- 
sachusettes  Institute  of  Technology 
professor,  provided  insight  in  a  pre¬ 
sentation  on  the  effects  of  computers 
on  how  people  think  and  communi¬ 
cate. 

She  said  that  computers  affect 
different  people  differently  and  some¬ 
times  in  contradictory  ways.  Their 
power,  she  said,  is  that  they  are  ‘‘per¬ 
sonal  instruments  for  personal 
appropriation  and  they  create  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  perfection  and  the  illusion  of 
companionship.  At  the  same  time, 
they  symbolize  to  some  people  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  alienation,  that  they  are  big, 
complicated  and  out  of  control. 

‘‘We  need  a  computer  culture  that 
is  good  for  the  rest  of  us,”  Turkle 
said,  paraphrasing  an  ad  for  a  com¬ 
puter  company. 


Times  Mirror 
to  buy  stock 

Times  Mirror  Co.  announced  June 
28  that  it  plans  to  buv  10.4  percent  of 
its  outstanding  common  stock  in  a 
move  to  increase  the  amount  of  stock 
held  by  its  officers  and  directors  to 
about  40  percent. 

The  company  said  it  will  offer  $60  a 
share  for  up  to  $7.5  million  of  its  72 
million  shares.  On  the  day  of  Times 
Mirror’s  announcement,  its  stock 
closed  on  the  New  York  Exchange  at 
a  12-month  high  of  $53.75. 

Robert  F.  Erburu,  Times  Mirror 
president  and  CEO,  withheld  com¬ 
ment  on  the  offer.  However,  at  the 
company’s  annual  meeting  in  April, 
Chairman  Otis  Chandler  said  it  was 
weighing  several  possibilities  of  dis¬ 
couraging  a  possible  takeover  effort 
by  outside  interests. 

Times  Mirror  owns  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  seven  other  newspapers  and 
other  media  properties. 

Currently,  Times  Mirror  execu¬ 
tives,  the  Chandler  family  and  em¬ 
ployees  own  36%  of  the  stock.  The 
company  said  these  shares  will  not  be 
tendered. 

The  company  said  it  will  finance  the 
new  offer  through  either  short-term 
bank  borrowing  or  other  debt.  Com¬ 
mitments  from  Citibank,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  and  Security  Pacific 
National  Bank  have  been  obtained  for 
short-term  loans,  the  company 
added. 

Boy  fools  paper 
with  twister  photo 

A  so-called  exclusive  Toronto  Star 
front-page  picture  of  a  tornado  that 
recently  hit  central  Ontario  turned  out 
to  have  been  a  photo  of  a  U.S.  twister 
that  was  reproduced  by  a  teenager 
and  sold  to  the  newspaper. 

In  a  front-page  explanation,  the 
Star  said  Jeff  Mahoney,  14,  of  Barrie, 
Ont.,  misled  the  newspaper  about  the 
photo  because  he  wanted  money  for  a 
new  bicycle. 

The  photo,  for  which  the  Star  paid 
Mahoney  $300,  was  copied  from  an 
Associated  Press  photo  of  a  tornado 
which  ravaged  the  countryside  near 
Utica,  Ohio,  and  was  distributed  by 
Canadian  Press  and  printed  in  the 
Barrie  Examiner. 

Mahoney’s  mother,  who  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  husband,  was  recently 
laid  off  from  her  job. 

‘‘I  did  it  because  I  wanted  money 
for  us,”  the  teenager  said. 

The  Star  let  Mahoney  keep  the 
$300.  ‘‘He’s  just  a  kid.  We  should 
have  known  better,”  said  managing 
editor  Ray  Timson. 
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Total  Market  Coverage 

The  impact  direct  maii,  shoppers  and  other  pubiications  have 
on  suburban  TMC  products  is  discussed  at  annuai  SNA  convention 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  climaxed  its 
annual  convention  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  a  lively  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  impact  that  direct  mail,  shoppers  and  other 
publications  with  total  market  coverage  are  having  on 
established  suburban  newspapers. 

Spokesmen  for  ADVO  Systems  of  John  Blair  &  Co., 
PennySaver  Corp.  of  Harte-Hanke  Communications,  and 
Scripps  Howard’s  City  Newspapers  related  how  they  are 
invading  the  suburban  markets  with  a  growing  variety  of 
products  that  quickly  turn  profitable.  Their  presentations 
became  a  blanket  declaration  that  competition  for  sub¬ 
urban  advertising  and  reader  attention  is  growing. 

These  challengers,  however,  drew  responses  from  sub¬ 
urban  publishers  who  detailed  how  they  have  met  the 
competition  and  done  some  expanding  on  their  own. 

Gary  Rust,  president  of  Concord  Publishing  House  in 
Cape  Giradeau,  Mo.,  and  Steve  Rose,  president  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  Sun  Pubiications  in  Overland  Park,  Kan., 
cited  the  creation  of  weeklies  concentrating  on  fairly  small 
neighborhoods. 

The  papers  can  have  strong  editorial  content  —  stories 
about  neighborhood  activities  and  personalities,  including 
female  computer  operators  posed,  if  necessary,  in  swim¬ 
suits.  The  publications  can  have  dramatic  design  with 
color  pictures,  and  be  distributed  by  mail,  carrier  or 
vendng  boxes,  all  by  subscription,  voluntary  pay  or  free. 

Readership  is  promoted,  too,  with  posters,  highway 
billboards  and  broadcast  commercials. 

The  Sun  Publications  found  they  could  afford  to  hire 
Bob  Hope  for  two  days  to  make  television  commercials 
that  were  aired  on  both  radio  and  television  in  30-second 
and  60-second  versions.  Vigorously-promoted,  quality 
publications  were  deemed  sure  to  attract  advertisers. 

The  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  formed  in  1971 , 
is  a  trade  association  representing  more  than  100  suburban 
and  urban  community  newspapers  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  13  million.  These  community  newspapers  say 
they  are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  but  there  was  no  complacency  among  the  sub¬ 
urban  publishers  who  joined  in  the  discussions  from  the 
floor. 

They  took  seriously  these  warnings  they  heard  from  the 
following  speakers: 

Harry  J.  Bucket,  president,  PennySaver  Corp.,  South 
City  Division,  Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc.,  Brea, 
Calif. 

“You  should  be  aware  of  the  competitive  risk  from 
shoppers,  an  exploding  industry.  There  are  more  than 
3,000  shoppers  in  the  United  States  with  a  total  circulation 
of  34  million,  mostly  delivered  by  mail  and  zoned  with 
circulations  of  10,000  to  15,000. 

“Call  them  no-news  papers.  Most  don’t  have  any  edito¬ 
rial  matter.  They  consist  entirely  of  ads  —  typically  50% 
display,  25%  inserts  of  other  products,  and  25%  reader 


ads.  The  reader  ads,  instead  of  being  printed  in  classified 
columns,  are  scattered  throughout  the  publication.  Oiie 
good  ad  offered  a  boa  constrictor  for  sale  as  a  family  pet, 
and  asked  prospective  buyers  to  telephone  after  dark.  The 
reader  ads  are  fun  to  read;  they  become  a  substitute  for 
editorial  matter  in  attracting  attention. 

“Inserts  are  becoming  a  more  significant  portion  of  the 
advertising  mix.  The  tight  zones  of  a  shopper  publication 
offer  a  great  deal  of  value  to  large  insert-users. 

“They  typically  get  100%  market  penetration  in  a  target 
area  with  no  duplicate  coverage,  guaranteed  delivery  and 
concentration  in  the  areas  the  advertisers  want  to  reach. 
When  a  reader  picks  up  a  shopper,  he’s  in  the  mood  to 
make  a  buying  decision.  He’s  not  looking  for  news,  weath¬ 
er  and  sports.  He’s  looking  for  advertising  messages. 


‘The  reader  ads  are  fun  to  read;  they 
become  a  substitute  for  editorial  matter 
in  attracting  attention.” 


“Shoppers  are  not  dominated  or  distracted  by  editorial 
or  marketing  considerations.  Shoppers  attract  top  people 
such  as  advertising  salesmen  who  earn  commissions  from 
the  mid-30’s  to  $50,000  a  year.  Like  Rodney  Dangerfield, 
they  may  get  no  respect,  but  they  laugh  all  the  way  to  the 
bank. 

“Shoppers  are  the  fastest-growing  part  of  the  print 
media  in  America.  One  of  their  normal  goals  is  geographic 
expansion.  They  are  highly  leveraged,  have  no  editorial 
expenses,  and  expect  an  expansion  to  be  profitable  within 
90  days.  PennySavers  is  expanding  in  Southern  California 
at  the  rate  of  150,000  new  households  a  year. 


“Your  zones  are  too  large  to  be 
responsive  to  advertisers’  needs.” 


“Shoppers  frequently  introduce  new  products.  Single¬ 
sheet  inserts  are  a  significant  phenomenon  in  many  mar¬ 
kets.  Five  years  ago,  we  didn’t  run  a  single  full-page  auto¬ 
mobile  ad.  We  decided  to  go  after  automobile  ads  and  now 
run  80  to  100  pages  at  about  $1,000  a  page  every  week. 
We’ll  launch  a  new  product  line  this  July  that  we  expect  to 
exceed  our  success  with  car  ads.  We  will  go  after  one  or 
two  new  product  lines  a  year,  targeting  advertising  that 
now  goes  to  other  media,  typically  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

“Our  views  on  suburban  newspapers;  If  your  editorial 
product  is  not  local,  you  don’t  have  an  impact  on  the 
market.  Most  suburban  weeklies  that  have  multiple  edi¬ 
tions  carry  a  lot  of  common  editorial  product  that  is  not 
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well  received  in  the  communities.  Weeklies  that  we  find 
competitive  are  fiercely  local. 

“Your  zones  are  too  large  to  be  responsive  to  advertis¬ 
ers’  needs.  Your  rates  are  on  average  much  lower  than  the 
direct  mail  shopper  so  you  have  room  for  rate  increases  if 
you  add  value.  Your  sales  force  is  generally  not  very 
aggressive.  Suburban  newspapers  are  not  considered  a 
threat  by  most  shoppers  today.  The  most  significant  threat 
comes  from  Advo.” 

Frank  H.  Shepherd,  director  of  operations,  City  News¬ 
papers,  Scripps  Howard,  Cincinnati. 

“We  publish  free  newspapers  with  total  circulation  of 
300,000.  We  publish  voluntary-pay  newspapers  with  total 
circulation  of  175,000.  Our  total  distribution  of  non-daily 
products  is  approaching  750,000  weekly  and  is  growing. 
By  year-end,  we  will  add  substantially  to  this  with  many 
new  products  in  our  markets.  We  will  add  to  our  non-daily 
products  by  acquisition  and  very  soon  Scripps  Howard 
will  reach  the  1 ,000,000-circulation  mark  in  free-standing 
weekly  newspapers  or  non-daily  products. 

“We  also  have  the  capability  of  distributing  over 
2,000,000  preprints  to  non-subscribers  using  marriage  mail 
and  carrier  delivery  in  ail  of  our  metropolitan  markets  of 
daily  newspapers. 

“Are  we  competing  in  the  suburban  marketplace?  Are 
we  changing  our  strategy?  Are  we  profitable?  You  bet  we 
are. 

“Advo  awoke  a  sleeping  giant.  Advo  in  many  cases 
started  taking  our  preprint  business.  What  has  helped 
Advo  create  a  market  for  preprints  has  been  a  real  com¬ 
placency  on  the  part  of  metropolitan  newspapers.  We  sat 
on  our  butts.  We  saw  very  late  in  most  markets  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers  fleeing  the  cities  to  the  suburbs. 
Then  the  advertisers  discovered  that  we  (metropolitan 
dailies)  did  not  cover  the  suburbs  as  well  as  we  did  our  city 
zones.  The  advertisers  are  pulling  us  into  the  twentieth 
century. 

“Are  we  competing  in  the  suburban 
marketpiace?  Are  we  changing  our 
strata^?  Are  we  profitabie?  You  bet  we 


“In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  we  publish  three  weekly,  zoned 
newspapers  delivered  to  subscribers  Wednesday  and  con¬ 
taining  local  news.  We  publish  three  select  market  cover¬ 
age,  or  SMC,  products  that  are  mailed  to  high- 
demographic  non-subscribers  by  census  tracts.  Our  total 
SMC  circulation  is  20,000. 

“In  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  we  started  a  zone  section  deliv¬ 
ered  to  subscribers  two  years  ago.  We  started  another 
zone  six  months  ago.  These  two  cover  local  news  and 
contain  local  ROP  advertising,  classified  and  preprints 
every  Wednesday.  This  month,  two  new  weekly  zoned 
Sunday  products  are  being  launched  and  you  will  see 
before  the  year  is  out  a  weekly  shopping  guide. 

“In  Pittsburgh,  we  have  five  zones  for  our  products 
delivered  to  subscribers  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  and  have  been  immensely  successful.  We  aJso  publish 
a  weekly  TMC  product  with  ROP  advertising,  designed  to 
deliver  preprints  in  high-demographic  zones  by  census 
tracts.  We  call  it  our  ZIP-ZAP  program  that  offers  1(X)% 
coverage  of  our  prime  market  area.  ZIP  means  we  offer  a 
shared  mailed  delivery  of  preprints  to  non-subscribers  in 
high-demographic  zip  codes,  down  to  the  carrier  routes. 
ZAP  —  or  zoned  area  preprints  —  are  part  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  that  arrived  by  carrier  every  Wednesday.  We  also 
merge  and  purge  lists  with  advertisers’  credit  card  cus¬ 
tomers. 


“In  Evansville,  Ind.,  we  publish  a  Wednesday  TMC 
tabloid  newspaper  mailed  to  non-subscribers,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  I5,()00. 

“In  Hollywood,  Fla.,  we  started  last  September  a  week¬ 
ly  TMC  tabloid  newspaper  in  one  of  our  fast-growing 
suburbs  in  Broward  County.  We  hired  a  separate  news  and 
ad  staff  and  carrier  force.  It  averages  52  tabloid  pages, 
40,000  circulation,  jammed  with  local  news,  local  ads  and 
local  classifieds.  We  call  it  Broward  West.  In  October,  we 
will  begin  a  Broward  East,  because  the  advertising  de¬ 
mand  is  there  and  we  are  going  to  fill  that  need. 


“You  name  it  and  we  are  pubiishing  it, 
creating  it  or  it’s  coming  off  our  drawing 
boards  —  shoppers,  free  weekiy 
newspapers,  voiuntary-paid  weekiies, 
zoned  daily  editions,  marriage  mail 
programs,  merge  and  purge  systems, 
pennysavers,  coupon  books.” 


“In  Stuart,  Fla.,  our  daily  newspaper  produces  a  Sun¬ 
day  TMC  shopping  guide.  Starting  this  month,  we  launch  a 
56,000-circulation,  free  weekly  newspaper  delivered  by 
carriers  in  six  zones  every  Wednesday. 

“We  are  awake.  We  are  getting  smarter.  We  are  filling 
advertiser  needs.  You  name  it  and  we  are  pubiishing  it, 
creating  it  or  it’s  coming  off  our  drawing  boards  —  shop¬ 
pers,  free  weekly  newspapers,  voluntary  paid  weeklies, 
zoned  daily  editions,  marriage  mail  programs,  merge  and 
purge  systems,  pennysavers,  coupon  books. 

“On  July  3,  we  begin  publishing  a  44,0(X)-circulation, 
free-distribution  newspaper  in  Ft.  Long  Beach,  Fla., 
delivered  by  carriers  in  plastic  bags  hung  on  doorknobs  or 
put  into  rural  route  tubes.  It  will  offer  total  market  cover¬ 
age,  with  a  separate  news  and  advertising  staff. 

“The  good  news  is  that  you  will  continue  to  prosper. 
Advo  will  continue  to  survive. 

“Those  of  us  who  continue  to  produce  a  superior  edito¬ 
rial  product  delivered  in  an  efficient  method  by  the  zip 
code  routes  whether  by  mail  or  carrier  will  be  the  survi¬ 
vors.  I  stress  a  NEWS  product  as  a  TMC  or  SMC  vehicle 
as  against  an  all-advertising  product.  I  feel  shoppers  and 
pennysavers  have  peaked  and  if  they  aren’t  careful  will 
soon  be  reaching  for  a  buggy  whip.’’ 

William  W.  McConnell,  president,  Advo  Systems,  Inc., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

“Advo  has  been  labeled  junk  mail,  but  it  is  here  to  stay. 

“Advo  identified  the  needs  of  retailers,  even  mom-and- 
pop  retailers,  for  a  cost-effective  way  to  reach  geographi¬ 
cally  defined  markets.  Your  suburban  newspapers  spotted 
a  similar  gap  in  daily  newspaper  coverage,  and  provide 
local  news  and  information  in  a  way  large  media  simply 
cannot. 

“The  result  is  an  enormously  expanded  market.  News¬ 
paper  insert  advertising  grew  more  than  500%  in  14  years 
from  1970  through  1983,  but  newspapers’  share  of  the 
advertising  market  has  been  virtually  unchanged  for  the 
last  20  years.  They  have  the  same  share  of  a  bigger  pie. 

“Despite  predictions  that  direct  mail  would  kill  them, 
newspapers  have  flourished  as  never  before.  While  some 
papers  have  met  their  demise,  almost  in  every  case  they 
were  driven  out  not  by  direct  mail  but  by  newspaper 
competition. 

“Advo’s  best  two  years  were  in  1983  and  1984.  News- 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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IN  BRIEF 


Ombudsmen  elect 
new  officers 

Harry  Themal,  associate  editor/ 
public  editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Organization  of  News 
Ombudsmen. 

Elected  vice  president  was  Clair 
Balfour,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette.  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee  ombudsman  Arthur  C. 
Nauman  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  executive  board  were 
John  V.R.  Bull,  assistant  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  at  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer;  Washington  Post  ombudsman 
Sam  ^goria;  and  Seattle-Post  Intel¬ 
ligencer  ombudsman  Arthur  Gorlick. 

Alabamians  feel  good 
about  the  media 

Despite  complaints  about  the  news 
media  and  recent,  well-publicized 
libel  suits,  Alabamians  have  positive 
feelins  about  the  media  and  are  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  restraints  on  them, 
found  the  University  of  Alabama’s 
Capstone  Poll. 

The  poll  said  that  Alabamians  do 
not  believe  it  should  be  easier  for  pub¬ 
lic  officials  to  sue  for  libel ,  nor  do  they 
think  that  courts  should  stop  the  news 
media  from  publishing  a  story  even  if 
it  interferes  with  a  person’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial. 

Respondents  were  less  certain 
when  asked  if  they  believed,  in  gener¬ 
al,  the  media  treated  people  fairly. 
Some  46.3%  said  they  believed  the 
media  treat  people  fairly,  while  40.6% 
said  they  thought  the  media  were  un¬ 
fair  to  people. 

Changes  cripple  Pa. 
sunshine  bill 

Amendments  to  a  “sunshine  bill’’ 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  measure  being  tabled  and 
the  sponsor  saying  it  is  not  worth 
passing. 

The  bill  was  intended  to  open  the 
meetings  of  local  government  boards 
to  the  press  and  public  when  meetings 
“may  reasonably  be  expected  to  re¬ 
sult  in  official  act.’’ 

Court  decisions  have  watered 
down  existing  laws  to  the  point  where 
only  sessions  in  which  votes  are  taken 
on  an  issue  are  required  to  be  open. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  a  Senate 
vote,  an  amendment  was  adopted  by 
26  to  23  which  would  allow  the  boards 
to  meet  privately  for  informational 


purposes. 

The  amendment  stipulated  that 
open  meetings  would  be  required  only 
if  they  were  held  “for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  decision.’’ 

Senate  President  Pro  Tern  Robert 
C.  Jubelirer  (R-Blair)  said  the  revision 
“waters  down  the  bill  so  badly  it’s  not 
worth  passing.” 

Another  amendment  adopted  by 
the  senate  would  eliminate  existing 
criminal  penalties  against  state  and 
local  government  officials  who  inten¬ 
tionally  violated  the  open  meeting  re¬ 
quirements. 

Jubelirer  attributed  the  opposition 
to  the  bill  to  lobbying  by  government 
officials. 

During  the  debate,  the  motives  of 
Pennsylvania’s  newspapers,  which 
supported  the  measure,  were  also 
attacked. 

“1  wonder  how  much  money  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  going  to  make 
from  the  legal  notices  (advertising  the 
meetings)  required  under  this  bill,” 
said  Sen.  William  Lincoln  (D- 
Fayette).  “I’ve  heard  it’s  anywhere 
from  $32  million  to  $34  million.” 

N.Y.  dailies  heip 
missing  kid  search 

New  York’s  daily  newspapers  have 
joined  the  nationwide  campaign  to 
help  find  missing  children. 

Starting  June  25,  “hawkers”  for  the 
New  York  Post,  New  York  Daily 
News,  New  York  Times  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  began  handing  out 
flyers  with  the  pictures  of  missing 
children  at  all  the  seven  toll  areas  of 
the  Triborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel 
Authority. 
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The  newspapers  are  distributing 
50,000  flyers  each  Tuesday  for  a 
period  of  10  weeks.  Each  flyer  fea¬ 
tures  the  names  and  photographs  of 
three  missing  children,  their  dates  of 
birth,  dates  of  disappearance  and 
from  which  cities. 

The  flyers  also  have  guidelines  tell¬ 
ing  parents  how  to  protect  their  chil¬ 
dren  from  kidnappers. 

“The  TBTA  came  forward  and 
asked  for  help,”  said  Stan  Getleman, 
circulation  director  of  the  New  York 


Post. 

“We  sell  papers  at  the  bridges  and 
tunnels  every  day  of  the  week.” 

Getleman  said  that  the  hawkers  will 
hand  out  the  flyers  separately  from 
the  newspapers. 

“If  we  find  just  one  missing  child, 
the  program  will  be  successful,”  he 
said. 

S.F.  Examiner 
readies  new 
Sunday  magazine 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner’s 
“Image:  The  Magazine  of  Northern 
California”  will  make  its  debut  on 
October  6  in  the  Sunday  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner  &  Chronicle. 

Image,  a  consumer-size  magazine 
printed  heatset  offset  on  full  color  co¬ 
ated  stock,  will  replace  California 
Living. 

“It’s  an  entirely  new  magazine. 
New  staff,  new  printing  process,  new 
direction  and  content,”  said  spokes¬ 
man  David  Andree. 

B&B,  D’Arcy  merger 
is  iargest  ever 

The  merger  of  Benton  &  Bowles 
and  D’Arcy  MacManus  Masius 
Worldwide  is  the  largest  advertising 
agency  merger  in  history,  according 
to  the  two  firms. 

The  merger,  to  be  consummated  la¬ 
ter  this  year,  will  create  the  fifth 
largest  agency  in  terms  of  billings. 

The  new  agency  will  be  named 
D’Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.  with  billings  worldwide  of  about 
$2.4  billion  and  U.S.  billings  of  about 
$1.4  billion. 

56  win  D.J.  Fund 
summer  internships 

Fifty-six  college  students  are  work¬ 
ing  this  summer  as  copy  editing  in¬ 
terns  through  two  programs  of  the 
Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund. 

The  Editing  Intern  Program  for  Col¬ 
lege  Juniors  placed  46  undergraduates 
on  copy  desks  at  daily  newspapers 
and  news  services,  and  will  award 
each  student  a  $1,000  scholarship. 

Ten  students  in  the  Minority  Edit¬ 
ing  Intern  Program  for  College 
Seniors  will  also  work  as  daily  news¬ 
paper  copy  editors.  These  students 
will  receive  $1,500  for  graduate  stud¬ 
ies  that  begin  this  fall.  Those  students 
not  going  to  graduate  school  will  re¬ 
ceive  $1,000  scholarships  to  pay  back 
outstanding  college  loans. 
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SMALL  TOWN  DAILY  WITH  BIG  PLANS 
FINDS  THE  PERFECT  PARTNER  FOR  GROWTH: 
THE  NEW  HARRIS  NC450  4-PAGE  WEB  PRESS. 


John  Sdiumann, 
editor  and  publisher. 
Veto  Beach  Press 
fuurrud,  Florida. 


With  daily  circulation  at 

20,000  and  rising,  the  Vero 
Beach  Press  Journal 
decided  it  was  time  to  upgrade 
productivity  and  quality  to  meet 
future  needs. 

The  paper  prides  itself  on  serving 
its  community  with  a  sophisticated 
product,  seven  days  a  week.  But  its 
old  press,  with  maximum  speed  of 
16,000  pph,  only  produced  a  paper 
of  up  to  24  pages.  It  was  no  way 
to  grow. 

John  Schumann: '. .  .We  needed  a 
very  fast  press  [capable  of  printing 
for  double  present  circulation] . . . 
expandable . . .  producing  a  high- 
quality  paper. . .  flexible  in  paging 
and  color  placement,  and  represent¬ 
ing  a  real  value....' 

After  extensive  evaluation, 
Schumann  chose  the  Harris 
NC-450,  our  new  4page  web  press. 
With  10  units  and  the  RB-2  folder, 
the  NC-450  can  provide  a  40-page 
broadsheet  at  45,000  pph. 

At  the  Press  Journal,  every  minute 
counts.  Deadlines  are  pegged  to  a 
3:30  a.m.  carrier  pickup,  yet  the  pa¬ 


per  holds  news  and  sports  sections 
until  2  a.m.  for  the  latest  news  and 
West  Coast  scores.  (Vero  Beach  is 
winter  home  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers!) 

Time  saved  in  make-ready  and 
running  is  time  gained  for  Ihe  news 
desk.  And  there  are  other  vital  sav¬ 
ings.  With  the  NC-450, '. . .  we  get 
the  speed  with  just  half  the  number 
(rf  pl^es  that  would  be  required  on 
a  semi-cylindrical  press,'  says 
Schumann.  'Over  the  life  of  the 
press,  we  figure  this  alone  will  save 
us  million.' 

The  4page  format  with  2-page 
breaks  gives  great  flexibility  in  pag¬ 
ing  and  color  placement.  And  the 
paper  can  print  its  own  color  comics 
and  a  lot  of  spot  color. 

Add  the  capability  of  producing 
high  quality  inserts  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  jobs  and  you'll  find,  as  the 
Press  Journal  has,  the  Harris  NC-450 
the  ideal  press  for  the  growing  small 
to  medium  size  newspaper. 

For  more  information,  please  con¬ 
tact  the  Market  Services  Manager, 
Harris  Graphics  Corporation,  P.Q 
Box  61485,  DFW  Airport,  Dallas, 
Texas  75261.  (817)  481-5744. 

HARRIS 

GRAPHICS 


ADVERTISING  - 

Real  estate  classified  needs  face-to-face  selling 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Bill  Keleher,  who  owns  and  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  fourth  largest  real 
estate  agency  in  New  Jersey,  rarely 
sees  a  classified  advertising  manager 
—  although  Keleher  does  a  fair 
amount  of  business  with  13  of  them. 

And  that’s  an  impediment  to  in¬ 
creased  sales  for  both  the  agency  and 
the  newspaper,  said  Keleher  and  his 
co-panelists  talking  about  real  estate 
classified  at  the  65th  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  in 
New  Orleans  June  23-27. 

“Our  linage  use  in  those  papers 
ranges  from  50-lines-per-week  to 
nearly  lOOO-lines-per-week,”  Keleh¬ 
er  said.  “The  vast  majority  of  those 
ads  are  submitted  in  writing  each 
week  by  our  in-house  advertising 
agency.  Better  Homes  Communica¬ 
tion.  Occasionally,  one  of  my  offices 
submits  an  ad  too  late  to  be  mailed  and 
therefore  it  must  be  called  in  to  the 
paper.  Those  few  phone  calls  each 
week  represent  for  the  most  part  the 
total  verbal  communication  between 
my  company  and  the  newspapers. 


Keleher  said  sirrtple 
face-to-face 

communication  will  serve 
tx)th  the  newspaper  and 
the  agency  by  laying  a 
better  business 
foundation  to  work  upon. 


“I  think  you’ll  agree  that  this  is  not 
the  optimum  way  to  treat  a  good  cus¬ 
tomer.  However,  from  what  I  have 
personally  experienced  and  been 
told,  this  scenario  may  be  relatively 
common  throughout  the  industry.” 

Keleher  said  simple  face-to-face 
communication  will  serve  both  the 
newspaper  and  the  agency  by  laying  a 
better  business  foundation  to  work 
upon.  Once  that  is  accomplished,  the 
advertising  objectives  of  getting  the 
telephone  ringing  and  image  building 
can  be  planned. 

Hal  Greene,  classified  manager  of 
the  Greensboro  (N.C)  News  &  Rec¬ 
ord  agreed  that  classified  sales  reps 
should  develop  better  relationships 
with  their  real  estate  advertisers. 

Greene  cited  goal  setting  as  an  im¬ 
portant  first  step  in  that  relationship, 
with  daily/weekly  sales  efforts,  week¬ 


ly/monthly  sales  planning,  periodic 
image  building  and  public  relations 
development  in  tow. 

Goals,  Greene  said,  include  obtain¬ 
ing  a  greater  market  share  of  the  list¬ 
ings;  increasing  the  number  of  houses 
sold;  increasing  total  sales  volume; 
employing  the  most  qualified  real 
estate  reps;  seeding  future  business 
through  image  awareness;  helping 
motivate  potential  home  sellers  and 
buyers;  and,  providing  a  professional 
marketing  package  for  client. 

Within  the  four  areas  newspapers 
can  control,  Greene  said,  “We  must 
develop  winning  and  growth-oriented 
habits.  By  getting  into  the  habit  of 
educating  the  advertiser,  a  better  rap¬ 
port  v.'ill  result. 

“Bring  your  realtor  tearsheets  from 
other  papers,  concentrating  on  how 
copy,  illustrations  and  better  identi¬ 
fication  of  homes  can  be  improved. 
Show  spec  layouts,  promoting  good 
selling  ideas  and  customized  ads.  En¬ 
courage  the  realtor  with  books  and 
articles  related  to  the  business  and 
marketplace.” 

Research,  an  often  indisputable 
source  for  direction,  should  be  part  of 
the  sales  effort,  Greene  said.  Circula¬ 
tion  and  readership  numbers  and 
housing  inventory  data  herald  de¬ 
veloping  trends  and  boast  success  for 
the  comparative  winner.  Best  home 
selling  and  listing  months  highlight 
the  best  promotion  times. 

Best  of  all,  proven  success  stories 
of  ideas  that  work  will  sell  space  and 
the  image  of  the  newspaper. 

In  the  area  of  weekly/monthly  sales 
planning,  Greene  recommended  im¬ 
age,  listing,  selling,  professional 
salespeople,  color  advertisement  and 
rate  structure  campaigns. 

Selling  campaigns  should  provide 
data  to  the  realtor  on  how  to  gain 
greater  market  share  and  assist 
promotional  efforts,  he  said.  A  “pro¬ 
fessional  salespeople  campaign”  is 
designed  to  motivate  current  agency 
salespersons.  Rate  structure  cam¬ 
paigns  stress  ways  to  better  invest 
advertising  dollars  by  utilizing  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  rate  card. 

Realtor  image  building,  working 
hand-in-hand  with  goals,  also  should 
be  on  the  mind  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  rep  and  manager. 

“In  today’s  marketplace,  many 
realtors  have  begun  to  invest  their 
advertising  dollars  in  campaigns  de¬ 
signed  to  enhance  the  way  their  firm  is 
perceived  by  the  public.  As  a  matter 


of  fact,  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  recently  published  a  research 
report  titled  Real  Estate  in  the  80s: 
A  Study  of  Home  Buyers  and  Sellers 
which  strongly  underscored  the  need 
for  image  building  by  the  real  estate 
brokers,”  Keleher  said. 

“Your  newspaper  salespeople 
should  stress  on  a  regular  basis  how 
image  building  can  assist  your  real¬ 
tors  in  maintaining  and  growing  cur¬ 
rent  market  share,”  Greene  said. 

Image  building  can  show  how  a  real 
estate  firm  is  part  of  the  community, 
promote  past  success  stories,  state 
the  firm’s  philosophy  and  business 
views,  project  the  immediate  and  dis¬ 
tant  future  of  the  housing  industry, 
acquaint  the  public  with  real  estate 
salespeople  and  explain  the  finance 
picture  of  the  past,  present  and  future. 

Tony  Marsella,  vice  president  of 
real  estate  classified  for  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau,  said  the  role 
of  the  real  estate  agency  as  finance 
educator  is  more  important  than  ever. 


Finally,  the  panel 
suggested,  a  little  golf 
and  occasional  lunch 
with  the  realtor  doesn’t 
hurt.  Public  reiations  with 
the  reaitor  personaiizes 
the  service  further  than 
education  and  support  in 
the  office . . . 


“Twenty  years  ago  when  you 
bought  a  house  you  went  to  the  brok¬ 
er,  you  filled  out  some  papers,  he  sent 
you  to  a  bank  around  the  corner  or 
your  bank  and  two  weeks  later  you 
got  the  loan.  Back  then  you  had  a 
choice  of  FHA,  VHA,  conventional 
or  an  occasional  assumption,’’ 
Marsella  said.  “Today,  there’s 
any  number  of  new  mortgage  instru¬ 
ments  such  as  variable  rate,  adjust¬ 
able,  wrap  around,  buy  down,  et 
cetera.  There  are  literally  scores.” 

Keleher  said  assisting  realtors  with 
simpler  tasks  would  be  of  great  ser¬ 
vice. 

“There  are,  of  course,  numerous 
other  areas  that  provide  you  with 
opportunities  to  strenghthen  your  re¬ 
lationships  with  your  broker  custom- 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Governors’  conference  press  registration  creates  a  stir 


A  spokeswoman  for  the  National 
Governors’  Association  has  said  the 
NGA  will  not  enforce  a  requirement 
for  accreditation  to  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernors’  Conference  that  appeared  to 
require  the  governmental  licensing  of 
reporters. 

The  National  Governors’  Confer¬ 
ence  is  scheduled  for  August  4-6  at 
Boise,  Idaho.  Accreditation  is  han¬ 
dled  through  the  NGA  office  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  a  letter  dated  last  month  and 
addressed  to  “Press,”  Paula  Sim¬ 
mons  of  the  NGA  Public  Affairs  office 
told  reporters; 

“You  must  register  before  attend¬ 
ing  any  events  or  meeting  sessions, 
and  possess  valid  press  ID  issued  by 
federal,  state  or  local  government  in¬ 
dicating  your  affiliation.” 

It  was  the  requirement  that  report¬ 
ers  could  not  attend  Conference 
meetings  unless  they  had  “valid  press 
ID  issued  by  .  .  .  government”  that 
attracted  attention  of  some  members 
of  the  press. 

The  ordinary  method  of  gaining 
accreditation  is  to  give  the  accrediting 
authority  a  letter  from  the  reporter’s 
employer  certifying  that  the  reporter 


is  a  bona  fide  journalist  who  will  be 
covering  the  event  for  that  newspa¬ 
per,  broadcasting  station,  or  other 
media  outlet. 

Many  reporters  do  carry  press 
cards  issued  by  police  agencies,  but 
the  primary  purpose  of  those  cards  is 
to  identify  the  reporter  to  police  offic¬ 
ers  in  the  reporter’s  own  city  as  some¬ 
one  who  has  been  accredited,  in  the 
usual  way,  to  cover  events  at  which 
police  might  be  present. 

Many  reporters  neither  carry  nor 
possess  press  ID  issued  by  any  agen¬ 
cy  of  government.  The  accreditation 
for  reporters  covering  Congress  and 
the  White  House,  for  example,  is 
issued  by  committees  of  journalists. 
The  same  is  true  for  many,  if  not  all, 
state  legislatures. 

Simmons,  in  a  telephone  interview, 
said  the  NGA  would  not  insist  on  gov¬ 
ernment-issued  identification.  She 
said  accreditation  would  be  issued  if 
reporters  meet  the  usual  requirement 
of  presenting  a  letter  from  their  news 
agency.  She  said  the  reporter  should, 
however,  have  some  kind  of  photo 
ID,  such  as  a  driver’s  license,  to  con¬ 
firm  that  he  or  she  is  the  person  named 
in  the  letter. 


Simmons  said  her  concern  is  for 
security  at  the  Conference,  which  will 
involve  not  only  a  number  of  state 
governors  but  also  officials  of  the 
United  States  government  and  Cana¬ 
da,  and  possibly  the  president  or  the 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  or 
both. 

Reporters  seeking  to  cover  the  con¬ 
ference  are  required  to  submit  a  form 
for  security  clearance,  unless  they 
already  have  such  a  clearance.  That  is 
also  a  routine  procedure  in  cases  in¬ 
volving  the  presence  of  the  president 
or  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Pa.  officials  say 
media  are  accurate 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  state  public  information  officers 
believe  the  news  media  report  their 
material  accurately  between  90%  and 
100%  of  the  time,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  graduate  students  at  Ship- 
pensburg  State  University. 

The  survey  called  the  accuracy  rat¬ 
ing  “perhaps  the  biggest  surprise”  of 
the  study,  in  which  none  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  said  accuracy  was  less 
than  50%. 


Faced  with  tough 
insurance  questions 
&  don’t  know  where 
to  find  the  answers? 


state  Farm’s  Reference  Notebook  of  Insurance 
Sources  may  point  you  in  the  right  direction. 

It’s  a  topical  insurance  guide  with  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  more  than  200  organizations, 
research  groups  and  people  who  know  the  facts 
about  insurance  and  related  subjects.  It  also  lists 
the  country’s  top  insurance  companies,  insurance 
trade  and  arson  associations,  and  more— over 
90  pages  of  organizations  that  can  help  you  with 
your  insurance  story. 

For  your  free  copy  just  write  or  call: 


Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 
(309)766-2863 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Gene  Foreman 


Elliott  Lee  succeeds  Michael 
Crawford  as  special  assistant  to 
Larry  O’Donnell  on  minority  re¬ 
cruiting  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  other  news  operations  through¬ 
out  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lee’s  assignment  will  be  temporary 
and  last  about  a  year,  as  has  Craw¬ 
ford’s,  with  the  change  beginning  in 


Therels  a  big  news  source  for 

SMALL  BUSINESS 
facts  &  flares. 

Nnv 

National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business 

Call  Dave  Cnllen  at 

(802)  884-9000 


TWO  EDITORS  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er,  Edwin  O.  Guthman  and  Gene  Foreman, 
hove  been  named  vice  presidents  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Inquirer  and  the  Daily  News. 

Guthman,  editor  of  the  Inquirer  since 
March  1977,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
paper's  editorial  policy  and  for  direction  of 
the  editorial  pages.  He  previously  was 
national  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
press  secretary  to  Robert  F.  Kennedy  from 
1961  to  1965. 

Foreman  has  been  managing  editar  since 
February  1973,  with  responsibility  for  day- 
to-day  supervision  of  the  news  department. 
Before  joining  the  Inquirer,  he  was  executive 
news  editor  of  Newsday  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Arkansas  Democrat  in  Little  Rock 
and  at  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial. 


early  September.  Crawford  heads  to 
Brussels  to  spend  a  month  on  the  edit¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Wall  Street  Journall 
Europe. 

Elliott  is  an  editor  on  the  staff  of  the 
Second  Front.  He  was  a  reporter/ 
researcher  at  Newsweek  and  then 
associate  editor  and  managing  editor 
at  Black  Enterprise  Magazine  before 
joining  the  Journal  on  the  national 
news  desk  in  December  1983. 


Larry  Siddons  has  been  promoted 
to  Associated  Press  deputy  sports 
editor  in  New  York.  He  joined  AP  in 
Baltimore  in  1970  and  was  news  editor 
for  Maryland  and  Delaware  before 
moving  to  New  York  sports  in  1981. 
The  next  year  he  was  named  assistant 
sports  editor. 

Bob  Wade  has  been  named  Ten¬ 
nessee  news  editor  for  AP  in  Nash¬ 
ville.  He  has  worked  in  Newark  as 
broadcast  editor  for  New  Jersey  and 
in  Atlantic  City  as  correspondent 
since  joining  AP  in  1978. 

Dean  Golembeski  was  appointed 
Connecticut  news  editor,  based  in 
Hartford.  He  joined  AP  at  Hartford  in 
1980  after  working  at  the  Hartford 
Courant  and  papers  in  Ohio  and 
Wyoming. 

Dan  Day  was  named  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Omaha.  He  joined  AP  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  in  1981  and  has  worked  as 
broadcast  editor  for  Wisconsin  and 
Omaha  news  editor. 

Kurt  Repanshek  is  the  newly 
named  correspondent  in  charge  of  the 
Cheyenne,  Wyo,  bureau.  He  moves 
from  correspondent  in  Morgantown, 
W.Va. 

Eileen  Putman,  Tennessee  news 
editor  in  Nashville  for  the  past  year, 
was  named  New  York  state  regional 


Edwin  O.  Guthman 

reporter  in  Washington,  D.C.  With 
AP  since  1976,  she  also  has  worked  as 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  correspondent. 

David  Pace  was  appointed  region¬ 
al  reporter  in  Washington,  D.C.  for 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  He  joined  AP 
1978  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  two 
years  later  transferred  to  the  Atlanta 
bureau. 

*  *  ♦ 

Barry  James  has  been  appointed 
United  Press  International  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  He  was  a  senior  editor  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  continues  to  be  based. 

He  joined  UPI’s  international  desk 
in  New  York  in  1%6  from  the  foreign 
desk  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  transferred  to  Europe  in  1968, 
where  over  the  next  12  years  he 
served  as  a  correspondent  in  Madrid, 
Rome  and  Moscow  and  as  European 
correspondent  in  Brussels. 

James  regularly  writes  about  Euro¬ 
pean  political,  economic  and  defense 
issues. 


JACKY  SwANT  has  joined  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News  as  classified 
advertising  manager.  She  replaced 
Donna  Schmidt,  who  moved  to 
Kodiak,  Alaska. 

Swant  was  with  the  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  prior  to  that  was  classified 
advertising  manager  at  Reno  News¬ 
papers. 


Tony  Hulen  has  been  named  a  re¬ 
gional  marketing  manager  for  USA 
Today.  He  has  been  with  the  Kansas 
City  office  of  the  newspaper  for  a  year 
in  sales  and  operations  and  held  simi¬ 
lar  positions  for  four  years  at  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star. 
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George  Lawson  Merv  / 

George  Lawson  was  named  vice 
president-sales  for  Harte-Hanks 
Direct  Marketng/Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Lawson  formerly  was  advertising 
director  for  the  company’s  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press.  He  was  promotion  and 
public  service  director  for  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (\\\.)  Register  Star  prior  to  joining 
Harte-Hanks. 

*  *  * 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
promoted  two  members  of  its  man¬ 
agement  team. 

Robert  S.  Parks,  general  manager 
of  the  Port  Jervis  (N.Y.)  Tri-State 
Gazette,  was  named  general  manager 
of  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

P.  Lea  Campbell,  assistant  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Oneonta  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Star  replaces  Parks  at  the 
Gazette.  Campbell  had  been  editor  of 
the  Daily  Star  before  his  most  recent 
post. 

*  ♦  * 

Michael  Parris  has  been 
appointed  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine,  a  new 
consumer-size  Sunday  publication  to 
debut  on  Oct.  6.  He  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  news  and  feature  story  assign¬ 
ments. 

Other  associate  editors  and  their 
areas  of  responsibility  include:  Bevis 
Hillier,  taste  and  trends;  Virginia 
Gray,  home  furnishings,  decorating 
and  lifestyles,  and  Robert  Smaus, 
gardening  and  landscaping. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  Cherwa  was  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  sports  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  He  has  been  sports  editor  of 
the  newspaper’s  Orange  County  Edi¬ 
tion  since  1983  and  prior  to  that  was 
assistant  sports  editor  for  three  years. 

Replacing  Cherwa  at  the  Orange 
County  Edition  is  Herb  Stutz,  who 
has  been  sports  editor  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  since  1980. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  sports  editor  of 
the  late  Philadelphia  Bulletin  for  eight 
years. 


Merv  Aubespin  James  McKeorney  Jr. 

1  vice  Merv  Aubespin  has  been  named 
anks  associate  editor/development  for  the 

Cali-  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 

Times. 

tising  Aubespin,  a  Courier-Journal  repor- 

■jlanti  ter  who  was  named  president  of  the 
n  and  National  Association  of  Black  Jour- 
Rock-  nalists  two  years  ago,  has  headed  an 
lining  effort  to  recruit  minorities  in  the  news 
departments  since  last  January. 

has  Richard  *D.  Aginian,  president 

'man-  <^hief  exective  officer  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  Corp.,  Livonia,  Mich., 
nager  elected  president  of  Suburban 

■State  Newspapers  of  America  at  the  annual 

nager  convention  in  Washington,  D.C. 
'epen-  elected  were:  William  R. 

Canio,  vice  president  and  publisher 
»ener-  of  Sentinel  Publications,  East  Bruns- 
N.Y.)  wick,  N.J.,  the  Freehold  (N.J.)  News 
t  the  Transcript,  and  group  vice  president/ 
for  of  publishing  of  Greater  Media,  Inc., 
ecent  East  Brunswick,  as  first  vice  pres¬ 
ident; 

Stephen  F.  Rose,  president/ 
been  publisher  of  Sun  Publications,  Over- 
jf  jhe  isod  Park,  Kan.,  as  second  vice  pres- 
a  new  ident;  Hank  Crockett,  publisher  of 
ion  to  Camarillo  (Calif.)  Daily  News  and 

jonsi-  president  of  Newrick,  Inc.,  as  secre- 
ssign-  Lewis  Fisher,  president/ 

publisher  of  Fisher  Publications  Inc., 
their  Antonio,  as  treasurer. 

Bevis  *  ♦  ♦ 

3INIA  Michael  L.  Lewis  has  been  named 
rating  classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
HAUS  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Daily 
Advance.  Lewis  previously  was  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  at  the  Dan- 
assis-  vi7/g  (Va.)  Register  &  Bee. _ 


James  E.  McKearney  Jr.,  was 
named  to  the  newly  created  position 
of  vice  president  of  marketing  for  In- 
gersoll  Publications  Company,  Lake¬ 
ville,  Conn. 

He  will  oversee  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  sales,  marketing  research, 
and  staff  development  efforts  among 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  group. 

He  has  begun  recruiting  for  the  new 
marketing  division  he  will  head, 
based  at  the  new  IngersoII  headquar¬ 
ters  scheduled  to  open  in  Princeton, 
N.J.,  later  this  year. 

Before  joining  the  company, 
McKearney  was  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shrewsbury  (N.J.)  Daily 
and  Sunday  Register,  a  Capital  Cities 
newspaper.  He  also  served  five  years 
as  vice  president  of  marketing  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  Times,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group. 

Earlier  he  was  with  Gannett  Co. 
newspapers  as  an  advertising  director 
and  prior  to  that  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

♦  *  * 

Richard'  A.  Nunlist  was 
appointed  cash  manager  of  Scripps 
Howard,  Cincinnati.  He  previously 
was  with  Armco,  Inc.,  in  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  as  project  supervisor- 
corporate  controller. 


That's  why  the  scrap  industry  is 
against  air  bags  --  at  this  time 
there  s  no  way  a  processor  can  tell 
whether  a  flattened  auto  hulk  ■ 
contains  a  live  air  bag  canister  or  not. 

If  you  re  thinking  about  air  bags, 
to  get  the  full  story  you  need  to  talk 
to  the  scrap  industry  for  the 
processors  perspective  Call  Dr 
Herschel  Cutler,  ISIS  Executive 
Director,  at  (202)  466-4050 

Institute  of  Scrap  lfor>  and  Sleet  IfK 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Berl  Schwartz 


Jody  Carlin  Reese 


Dick  Hitt 


Berl  Schwartz,  features  editor  of 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  since  1981,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 

Schwartz  began  his  career  at  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  in  1%9  while 
attendiing  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  1973  he  joined  the  Louisville 
Times  and  was  transferred  to  the 
newspaper’s  Washington  bureau  in 
1975,  becoming  a  national  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  news  service  in  1979  and 
night  editor  the  following  year. 

Also  at  the  News-Sentinel,  metro 
editor  Tom  King  was  named  assistant 
managing  editor.  Frank  Cagle,  a 
staff  member  since  1982,  was  named 
to  a  new  position  as  Sunday  editor. 

Don  Cruze,  on  the  staff  since  1952, 
was  named  assistant  news  editor, 
assuming  Cagle's  responsibilities  for 
Monday  through  Friday  editions. 
Fred  I^well,  a  staff  member  since 
1%3,  was  promoted  to  succeed  Cruze 
as  wire  editor. 


Tammie  Franklin  was  named 
assistant  night  metropolitan  editor  for 
the  Kansas  City  Times.  She  joined  the 
copy  desk  in  1980  and  this  year  be¬ 
came  copy  chief. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  NEGOTIATIONS 

Robert  N.  Bolitho 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 

Over  62  years  of  continuous, 
thorough,  and  reliable  service. 

P.  O.  Box  7133, 

Shawnee  Mission,  KS  66207 
(913)  451-8260 


tion’s  three  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
California.  He  served  seven  years  as 
president  and  publisher  of  Pioneer 
Press  Inc.,  Wilmette,  Ill.,  and  follow¬ 
ing  that  was  publisher  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  from  1978  to  1981. 

Ernest  Hines  is  the  new  editor  in 
chief  of  Lesher  Communications  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Times.  He  formerly  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Valley  Times,  Pleasan¬ 
ton,  Calif. 


Jody  Carlin  Reese  has  been 
promoted  to  executive  news  editor,  a 
new  position,  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale! 
South  Palm  Beach  News/Sun- 
Sentinel. 

A  10-year  veteran  on  the  staff,  she 
has  been  news  editor  of  the  News  for 
four  years. 

Also  promoted  were  Robin  TRpES- 
TER ,  to  lifestyle  editor  and  Valerie 
Nagler  to  chief  of  the  features  desk. 

9|C  9|C  :|c 

Dick  Hitt  returned  to  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  on  June  30  to  write  a 
column  about  Dallas  people,  places 
and  events. 

Hitt  became  a  local  institution  dur¬ 
ing  his  21  years  as  the  newspaper’s 
columnist  from  1958  to  1979,  when  he 
left  to  become  a  radio  personality  and 
do  freelance  writing  in  a  two-and-a- 
half-year  tour  of  the  country  with  his 
family. 

:<(  !(«  4c 

George  W.  Hoyt,  most  recently 
corporate  production  director  in 
charge  of  Life  and  Discover  maga¬ 
zines,  and  Time  Inc.’s  Home  Box 
Office  publication,  recently  was 
named  president  of  Lesher  Communi- 
catons,  Inc.,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

As  LCI  president,  Hoyt  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  operations  of  the  corpora¬ 


George  W.  Hoyt  Ernest  Hines 
Hines  spent  six  years  at  the  San 
Jose  Mercury-News  in  editing  posi¬ 
tions  and  for  three  years  was  both 
executive  editor  of  Sparks  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  managing  editor  of  the  Hay- 
wart/  (Calif.)  Daily  Review. 

Also,  Michael  Lynch  was  promot¬ 
ed  to  general  manager  of  the  North 
Bay  Division  of  LCI.  He  has  been 
with  the  corporation  for  three  years 
and  formerly  was  general  manager  of 
This  Week  publications,  Fairfield. 


James  Manteijfel  has  been 
appointed  director  of  internal  audit 
for  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency.  He  previously  was  director 
of  audit  services  at  Pizza  Time 
Theatre,  Inc.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Also,  Carleta  Vineys  has  joined 
the  agency  as  telecommunications 
manager.  She  previously  was  a  senior 
project  manager  at  Wells  Fargo  Bank, 
San  Francisco. 


Tom  Carter,  assistant  photo  editor 
at  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  since  1983, 
has  been  named  photo/graphics  edi¬ 
tor.  Prior  to  joining  the  staff  as  a 
photographer  18  years  ago,  he  work¬ 
ed  as  an  editor  and  photographer  at 
weekly  newspapers  in  Morton  and 
Fairbury,  Ill. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Sue  Thirwall  is  the  new  advertis¬ 
ing  training  manager  at  the  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles.  She  previously 
was  an  advertising  account  executive 
for  the  paper. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILUAMSON 
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Real  estate  ads 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

ers  and  subsequently  increase  your 
sales  volume,”  Keleher  said. 

“lam  sure  that  you  realize  that  peo¬ 
ple  in  real  estate  do  not  necessarily 
excell  in  the  ad  writing  function,” 
Keleher  said.  “In  fact,  many  of  the 
people  writing  ads  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  any  formal  training.  There¬ 
fore,  you  could  significantly  improve 
your  posture  in  the  marketplace  by 
sponsoring  seminars  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  your  broker  customers.” 

Creative  input  in  writing,  design 
and  promotion  also  would  be  wel¬ 
come,  he  said. 

Finally,  the  panel  suggested,  a  little 
golf  and  occasional  lunch  with  the 
realtor  doesn’t  hurt.  Public  relations 
with  the  realtor  personalizes  the  ser¬ 
vice  further  than  education  and  sup¬ 
port  in  the  office,  panelists  said. 

Besides  sponsoring  special  awards, 
speaking  at  realtor  board  meetings 
and  taking  an  active  part  in  realtor 
association  outings,  getting  your 
broker’s  license  brings  you  closer  to 
the  real  estate  industry  than  anything 
else. 

Greene  said  it  took  him  seven 
months  to  obtain  his  license,  and  the 


communication  it  has  afforded  him 
with  his  accounts  has  been  worth  ev¬ 
ery  hour  and  penny. 

“Think  about  the  iron  bar  that  cost 
just  $5,”  Greene  said.  “If  it’s  made 
into  horseshoes,  it  costs  $20.  Take 
that  same  iron  bar  and  make  it  into 
fine  sewing  needles  and  it’s  worth 
$12,000.  If  that  iron  bar  is  made  into 
Swiss  watch  parts,  it’s  worth 
$250,000. 

“Let  us  make  sure  we’re  adding 
value  to  the  promotional  and  advertis¬ 
ing  concepts  we’re  showing  our  real¬ 
tors,”  Greene  said. 

Liquidation  ok’d  by 
R&T  stockholders 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Co.  stockholders  formally  approved 
liquidation  (July  1)  of  the  Iowa  media 
company  controlled  by  the  Cowles 
family  since  1903. 

At  the  same  time,  Gannett  Co.  com¬ 
pleted  purchase  of  R&T’s  flagship 
newspaper,  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  the  Jackson  (Tenn.) 
Sun,  two  Iowa  weeklies  —  the  Indi- 
anola  Record-Herald  &  Tribune  and 
the  Independence  Conservative  & 
Bulletin  Journal — and  a  14%  stake  in 
Cowles  Media  Co.  of  Minneapolis. 

Purchase  price  was  put  at  about 
$255  million. 


Public  access 
videotex  expanded 

The  publishers  of  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle  are  expanding  their  pub¬ 
lic  access  videotex  service  into  the 
local  mass  transportation  system. 

Chronicle  Videotex  Inc.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Co. ,  is 
installing  36  terminals  around  the  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  system. 

On  the  terminals,  travelers  will  be 
able  to  look  up  information  about  res¬ 
taurants,  night  life,  local  baseball 
teams  or  the  BART  schedule. 

Terminals  in  BART  stations  will 
join  147  Bay  Area  Teleguide  system 
terminals  at  49  sites  throughout  the 
11 -county  Bay  Area. 

Unlike  videotex  for  home  users, 
which  has  shown  disappointing  re¬ 
sults,  public  access  and  business 
videotex  services  appear  to  be  win¬ 
ning  growing  audiences. 

Teleguide  contains  10,0(X)  pages  of 
information  divided  into  categories 
for  easier  access,  40  of  them  devoted 
to  BART. 

“I  think  there  will  be  real  benefits 
for  the  passengers,  who  will  be  able  to 
obtain  an  array  of  information  that 
may  not  be  available  otherwise,” 
Michael  Healy,  BART  public  affairs 
director,  said. 


On  Me  Union  Officials, 
Jonrnalists  and  The  First  Amendment... 


^-CIO 


^OSTRtAL 


“Thank  (k)d  for  journalists;  they  were  at  Just  about 
the  level  of  popularity  as  trade  union  officials  in  the 
last  poll  I  saw,  and  I  suspect  ifs  for  the  same  reason: 
we  both  vigorously  exercise  and  assert  our  First 
Amendment  rights.  We  depend  for  our  existence 
and  for  our  freedom  upon  the  same  amendment, 
the  First  Amendment.  We  vigorously  assert  it,  you 
vigorously  assert  it.  Ifs  dirty  work,  but  somebody’s 
got  to  do  it.” 

Lane  Kirkland  President,  afl-cio 

(In  response  to  a  reporter’s  question  March  22, 1985,  Portland,  Oregon) 

For  more  information  call: 

Murray  Seeger,  Director 
Department  of  Information,  AFL-CIO 
202/637-5010 

Message  Service:  800/368-5744 
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“I  know  no  way 
of  judging  the  future 
butbythepasC’ 

Pntrir 


Patrick  Henry,  1775 


History  is  a  splendid  teacher.  Patrick 
Henry  recognized  that  more  than  200 
years  ago  when  he  urged  the  founders  of 
the  new  American  government  to  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  established  nations 
and  avoid  repeating  them. 

Today,  Congress  must  remember 
the  lessons  of  the  past.  It  should  re¬ 
examine  the  mistake-ridden  history  of 
rail  regulation  and  resist  current  pres¬ 
sures  to  reregulate  America’s  freight 
railroads. 

Before  1980,  the  continued  existence 
of  our  national  rail  system  was  threat¬ 
ened.  Debilitating  regulatory  measures, 
some  dating  back  to  the  1880’s,  pre¬ 
vented  the  railroads  from  functioning 
like  other  American  businesses.  The 
railroads’  profits  and  share  of  freight 


traffic  declined  steadily  because  restric¬ 
tive  regulation  thwarted  efforts  to  com¬ 
pete  in  terms  of  prices  and  services. 

In  the  1970’s  more  than  20  percent  of 
our  rail  system  was  operating  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy;  43,000  miles  of  track  were  under 
speed  restrictions;  and  the  industry’s 
return  on  investment  sunk  to  a  low  of 
1.2  percent. 

Recognizing  that  America  needs 
healthy  railroads.  Congress  acted.  In 
1980,  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  lifted  some 
of  the  more  crippling  regulations. 

The  remedy  proved  effective.  With 
new  freedom  to  market  services  and 
make  contracts,  railroad  business 
increased.  New  investments  produced 
tremendous  improvements  in  service, 
and  market  competition  controlled 


prices  much  more  effectively  than 
regulation  had. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  rail 
customers  are  pleased  with  regulatory 
reform  and  its  results.  However,  a  few 
are  pressuring  Congress  to  reregulate 
the  railroads.  History  shows  that  this 
could  Jeopardize  the  future  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  their  customers.  Don’t  let 
them  do  it.  America  needs  a  strong, 
healthy  rail  system. 


For  more  information,  write: 
Historical  Perspective,  Dept.  512, 
Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20036. 
Or  if  you’re  on  a  deadline 
call  us  at  (202)  835-9550. 
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BITUARIES 


Gardner  Cowles  Jr.,  82,  who 
spent  nearly  50  years  expanding  his 
family's  communications  empire  be¬ 
fore  his  retirement  in  the  late  1970s, 
died  July  8  in  a  Southampton,  New 
York,  hospital. 

Cowles,  an  Iowa  native,  began  his 
career  in  the  mid- 1920s  at  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  which 
was  founded  by  his  father.  Cowles 
and  his  older  brother  John  acquired 
radio  stations  in  the  1930s  and  in  1935 
acquired  the  Minneapolis  Star,  which 
John  managed.  In  1937,  Cowles 
founded  Look  magazine,  which  was 
originally  published  in  Des  Moines, 
but  later  based  in  New  York  City. 

During  World  War  II,  Cowles  took 
a  leave  from  his  family’s  media  opera¬ 
tions  to  become  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

After  the  war,  he  left  Des  Moines, 
retaining  his  title  as  president  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Co.,  to  take  a 
personal  hand  at  running  Look  maga¬ 
zine  in  New  York. 

Cowles  attempted,  unsuccessfully, 
to  start  a  number  of  other  magazines, 
and  also  one  newspaper  he  started, 
the  Suffolk  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  could  not  crack 
the  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  market  domi¬ 
nated  by  Newsday. 

Cowles,  however,  had  some  later 
media  successes. 

In  1959,  he  founded  the  San  Juan 
Star,  Puerto  Rico’s  first  English- 
language  daily.  The  newspaper  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing  in 
the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

Later  Cowles  acquired  Family  Cir¬ 
cle  magazine  and  several  newspapers 
and  tv  stations  in  Florida. 

At  its  peak,  his  company  operated 
under  the  name  Cowles  Communica¬ 
tions.  When  Look  ran  into  trouble  as 
television  stole  off  much  of  its  nation¬ 
al  ad  revenue,  Cowles  began  to  sell  off 
his  media  holdings  to  keep  the  maga¬ 
zine  alive. 

He  sold  Family  Circle,  Florida 
newspapers ,  a  book  division  and  one 
of  his  company’s  tv  stations  for  23% 
of  limited  voting  stock  in  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  and  served  as  a  Times  Co. 
director  from  1971  to  1974. 

Look  ceased  publishing  in  1971. 

Cowles  began  to  sell  off  some  of  his 
media  properties,  and  in  1978  dis¬ 
solved  Cowles  Communications.  At 
that  time,  the  block  of  Times  Co. 
stock  was  distributed  among  Cowles 
stockholders. 

In  recent  years,  Cowles  had  de¬ 
voted  himself  primarily  to  overseeing 
the  Cowles  Charitable  Trust,  which 
has  a  net  worth  of  $1 1  million. 

The  sale  of  the  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  to  Gannett  Co.  became  final 
last  week  and  Cowles  Media,  the 


company  formed  to  operate  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  remained 
the  only  branch  of  the  once  sizable 
family  media  empire. 

Cowles  is  survived  by  his  wife  Jan; 
three  daughters;  one  son;  and  one 
stepson. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Clara  Park  Pessino,  86,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Havana 
Post,  died  June  6  in  Miami  of  a  re¬ 
spiratory  ailment.  She  bought  the 
Post  in  195 1  and  published  strong  anti¬ 
communist  editorials  after  the  Castro 
government  took  over  in  1959.  She 
fled  to  Miami  in  1960  after  the  govern¬ 
ment  seized  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Beetle  Hough,  88,  known 
nationally  as  the  salty  editor  of  The 
Vineyard  Gazette,  Edgartown, 
Mass.,  died  June  6  at  his  home.  He 
had  been  in  failing  health  recently. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  journalist  and 
former  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Gazette  devoted  his  life  to  the  ^mall 
weekly  and  to  writing  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction  books  and  articles.  He  sold  the 
Gazette  in  1%8  to  James  Reston,  col¬ 


umnist  and  former  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  but  continued  as  editor  writing 
editorials  and  articles  until  May. 

Hough  and  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth 
Bowie,  acquired  the  Vineyard  Ga¬ 
zette  as  a  wedding  present  in  1920 
from  his  father,  George  A.  Hough, 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Bedford 
Standard.  For  45  years,  until  her 
death  in  1%5,  they  were  co-owners, 
co-publishers  and  co-editors. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joe  Gibson,  98,  a  former  newsreel 
photographer  and  the  oldest  member 
of  the  National  Press  Photograhers 
Association,  died  June  29  in  Ocala, 
Fla. 


Gordon  R.  Merrick,  80,  past 
president  of  the  Fort  Collins  Express 
Courier  (later  renamed  The  Colora¬ 
doan)  died  May  29  at  his  home. 

He  became  advertising  manager  of 
the  newspaper  in  1939,  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1941,  and  president  when  the 
paper  was  renamed.  He  retired  in 
1965. 


Lecture  series  honors  columnist 


A  lecture  series  in  memory  of  the 
late  Ed  Ryan,  political  reporter  and 
colmnist  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  will  be  established  at  Ken¬ 
tucky  Wesleyan  College. 

A  campaign  to  raise  money  for  an 
endowment  fund,  the  proceeds  from 
which  would  be  used  to  cover  the  lec¬ 
ture  series  expenses,  has  been 
started. 

Ryan,  who  died  in  May  1984,  had 
covered  politics  and  government  for 
the  Louisville  newspaper  for  10 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Owensboro 
and  a  graduate  of  Kentucky  Wes¬ 
leyan. 

“The  lecturers  might  include  au¬ 
thors,  publishers,  scholars,  politi- 

News  wholesalers 
agree  on  territories 

Six  Connecticut  newspaper/ 
magazine  wholesalers  have  paid 
$80,000  to  the  state  as  part  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  agreement  not  to  divide  the  state 
into  territories  in  which  they  can  act 
as  monopolies. 

Announcing  settlement  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  case,  state  Attorney  General 
Joseph  I.  Lieberman  said  that  an  in¬ 
vestigation  dating  back  to  1982  found 
that  resale  distributors  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  had  exercised  exclu¬ 
sive  control  in  their  markets. 


cians  and  working  reporters,”  said 
Dr.  Luther  W.  White,  III,  president  of 
Kentucky  Wesleyan.  “The  purpose 
of  the  lectureship  is  to  share  views  on 
the  practice  of  journalism  and  First 
Amendment  issues.” 

White  said  he  hoped  the  first  lecture 
could  be  held  this  fall. 

The  series  was  suggested  by  news 
executives  at  the  Courier- Journal. 

“In  our  search  for  a  fitting  memo¬ 
rial  to  a  respected  colleague,  we  and 
Ed’s  alma  mater  have  settled  on  the 
concept  of  an  Ed  Ryan  Lecture 
Series,”  said  David  Hawpe,  manag- 
ing  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal. 

Military  to  media 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

I’m  pounding  down  doors.” 

However,  Hess  does  not  believe 
having  served  in  the  military  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  a  good  military  reporter. 

What  is  needed,  Hess  said,  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  “get  background,  do  research 
and  listen.”  He  also  thinks  it  is  the 
“responsibility  of  the  military”  to  be 
sure  that  reporters  are  well-informed. 

Though  he  has  been  involved  with 
the  military  for  most  of  his  adult  life, 
Hess  has  no  desire  to  try  a  different 
beat. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  stories  that  need  to 
be  told,”  he  said,  especially  finding 
out  “where  is  the  money  going.” 
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‘Project  Censored’  issues  its  report 

The  top  10  stories  it  says  the  media  negiected  to  cover  adequateiy 


Project  Censored,  a  national  media 
research  project  now  in  its  ninth  year, 
has  released  its  list  of  top  10  stories  it 
says  the  media  neglected  to  cover 
adequately. 

Carl  Jensen,  professor  of  com¬ 
munication  studies  at  Sonoma  State 
University,  California,  said  the  issues 
are  “examples  of  governmental  disin¬ 
formation  and  threats  to  our  civil 
liberties,  not  widely  reported  in  the 
media,  (that)  tend  to  support  George 
Orwell’s  warning  for  the  future  of  our 
society.” 

Jensen,  who  originated  the  project, 
also  said,  “The  American  people 
would  have  been  better  informed 
about  issues  that  affect  them  if  the 
news  media  spent  less  time  dissem¬ 
inating  sensationalized  ‘junk  food 
news’  of  Baby  Fae,  John  DeLorean 
and  Vanessa  Williams  last  year.” 

The  panel  of  jurors  who  selected 
the  top  ten  stories  were:  Donna  Allen, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Media  Report 
to  Women',  Ben  Bagdikian,  journalist 
and  teacher.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  Alfred  Balk,  editorial 
director  of  World  Press  Review', 
Noam  Chomsky,  professor  of  linguis¬ 
tics  and  philosophy,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Ron  Dorf- 
man,  editor.  The  QuilT,  George  Gerb- 
ner,  dean  of  Annenberg  School  of 
Communications,  University  of 
Pennslyvania; 

Nicholas  Johnson,  chairperson  of 
National  Citizens  Communications 
Lobby;  Charles  Klotzer,  publisher  of 
St.  Louis  Journalism  Review,  Curtis 
D.  MacDougall,  professor  emeritus  of 
journalism,  Northwestern 
University;  Mary  McGrory, 
nationally  syndicated  columnist, 
Washington  Post;  Jessica  Mitford, 
journalist  and  lecturer;  Jack  Nelson, 
professor  of  social  science  education, 
Rutgers  University;  and,  Sheila  Rabb 
Weidenfeld,  president,  D.C. 
Productions  Ltd. 

The  top  10  “censored”  stories  and 
their  descriptions,  according  to  the 
panel  of  judges,  are: 
military  buildup  —  Despite 
administration  claims  of  an 
“unrelenting’’  Soviet  military 
buildup,  reliable  reports  reveal  that 
the  Soviets  started  slowing  their 
military  expansion  program  about 
eight  years  ago. 

(2)  Adminstration  attacks  on  civil 
liberties  —  Under  the  rubric  of  fight¬ 
ing  terrorism.  President  Reagan  pro¬ 


posed  four  anti-terrorist  bills  which 
would  pose  a  threat  to  civil  liberties 
and  curtail  the  people’s  right  to 
dissent. 

(3)  Nicaragua’s  fair  elections  — 
Contrary  to  U.S.  media  predictions 
and  popular  belief,  the  Nov.  4,  1984 
Nicaraguan  national  elections  were 
not  rigged  by  the  ruling  Sandinistas, 
nor  the  rubber  stamp  of  Soviet  Com¬ 
munism. 

(4)  CIA  and  the  death  squads  — 
While  the  administration  condemns 
the  Salvadoran  death  squads,  the  CIA 
continues  to  train,  support  and  pro¬ 
vide  intelligence  to  forces  involved  in 
El  Salvador’s  death  squad  activity. 

(5)  Radiation  spill  in  North  America 
—  The  sixth  anniversary  of  Three 
Mile  Island  earlier  this  year  received 
more  press  attention  than  a  spill  in 
Juarez,  Mexico  in  December  1983.  It 
is  reported  more  than  200  Mexicans 
are  slowly  dying  after  having  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  deadly  radioactive  pellets 
containing  Cobalt-60  spilled  in  a  junk¬ 
yard. 


(6)  The  “red-herring”  of  “left 
wing”  terrorism  —  The  general  belief 
that  left-wing  terrorism  is  running 
rampant  in  Europe  and  that  it  exceeds 
violence  from  the  right  is  a  false  one 
promoted  by  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion,  the  jurors  said.  They  contend 
that  the  single  bombing  of  the  Naples 
to  Milan  Express  on  December  23, 
1984,  by  the  right-wing  network  killed 
more  people  than  all  the  reported  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Red  Brigades  and  other 
alleged  left-wing  terrorists  in  1984. 

(7)  The  tragedy  of  Transkei  —  The 
“independent”  state  of  Transkei, 
created  by  the  white-minority 
government  in  Pretoria  as  part  of  its 
apartheid  policy,  remains  a  virtual 
wasteland  incapable  of  sustaining  its 
growing  population.  Unless 
immediate  action  is  taken,  the  blacks 
could  die  from  starvation, 
malnutrition  and  economic  sanctions. 

(8)  National  Security  Directive-84 
—  Despite  press  optimism  after 
Reagan’s  censorship  law  had  been 
withdrawn  due  to  congressional 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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'“Ray  Price  combines  political  savvy  with  skillful  writing.  He 
is  an  evenhanded  analyst  and,  unlike  many  of  us,  when  he 
writes  about  government  and  politics,  he’s  been  therer — 
Chancellor,  senior  commentator,  NBC  News. 

“Ray  Price  is  a  man  of  rare  intellect  and  uncommon  integ¬ 
rity  r — Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  D-N.Y. 

“Ray  Price  has  been  close  to  power  and  knows  how  to  analyze 
power.  What  he  will  say  is  bound  to  be  valuabler — Mike 
Wtllace,  CBS  News. 

RAY  PRICE,  FORMER  ADVISER  TO  PRESI- 
DENTS  AND  FORMER  EDITORIAL-PAGE  EDI¬ 
TOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE, 
IS  NOW  WRITING  A  WEEKLY  750-WORD 
COMMENTARY. _ 

SPECIAL  rE>aiRES/ 

^nVIQaiON  SALES 

200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.V.  10166 
For  details  call  collect:  Chuck  tAfeiss  or  Dan  Barber  in  New 
York,  212-972-1070/Bill  Higginbotham  in  Ft.  Worth, 
817-292-8165/  Paul  Finch  in  Los  Angeles,  213-852-1579. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Bottom  line  —  color  pays  off 

Two  news  execs  say  the  high  initial  expense  for  equipment  is  worth  it 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Quality  color  boosts  the  bottom  line 
despite  its  great  cost,  according  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  two  newspapers  which 
have  received  national  attention  for 
their  quality  reproduction  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  color. 

N.  Christian  Anderson,  editor  of 
the  Orange  County  Register  in  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  and  Michael  H.  Heath, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  The  Record  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.J., 
both  told  an  audience  at  the  recent 
ANPA  Operations  Management  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exposition  in  New 
Orleans  that  their  expensive  pur¬ 
chases  of  equipment  for  high-quality 
color  reproduction  had  boosted  cir¬ 
culation  and  ad  revenues. 

“There  are  some  things  we  need  to 
do  in  our  business  that  can’t  be  cost- 
justified,”  the  Register’s  Anderson 
said.  “Some  of  the  things  we  spend 
money  for  just  have  to  be  chalked  up 
to  the  cost  of  doing  business. 


In  facilities  and 
equipment,  we  will  have 
spent  around  $70  million 
in  the  past  few  years,” 
Anderson  said. 


“Ultimately,  though,  we  think 
there  is  a  return  on  investment.  But  it 
is  not  immediate  —  and  there  is  no 
two-and-a-half-year  payback.” 

While  the  payback  may  be  slow, 
Anderson  said  the  Register  remains 
first  in  its  affluent  market  primarily 
because  of  a  1979  decision  by  the  pa¬ 
per’s  owners  to  spend  whatever  it 
took  for  good  color  reproduction. 

At  the  time,  the  Re^ster  felt  the  hot 
breath  of  an  expanding  Los  Angeles 
Times  at  its  neck. 

During  the  five  years  before  1979, 
for  example,  the  Register  had  man¬ 
aged  to  gain  7,000  in  circulation — but 
the  Times  increased  19,000.  The  Reg¬ 
ister’s  longtime  market  lead  had 
shrunk  to  38,000. 


Over  the  next  five  years,  however, 
the  Register  went  on  a  buying  spree. 

Two  nine-unit  Metros  with  five  col¬ 
or  decks  came  on  line  in  1979,  and 
were  joined  in  1983  by  a  third  line  of 
Metros.  In  1984,  the  paper  replaced  a 
line  of  Mark  IIs,  with  nine  units  of 
Headliner  offset  presses.  Nine  more 
Headliners  will  come  on  line  this  year, 
making  a  total  of  45  units  of  offset 
presses. 

And  the  Register  bought  expensive 
pre-press  equipment,  too:  a  Hell  laser 
scanner  for  color  separations,  and, 
last  year,  a  Hell  Chromacom  color 
pagination  system. 

“In  facilities  and  equipment,  we 
will  have  spent  around  $70  million  in 
the  past  few  years,”  Anderson  said. 

The  vastly  improved  color  repro¬ 
duction  is  one  reason  the  paper  won 
this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  its  photo 
coverage  of  the  1984  Summer  Olym¬ 
piad. 

But  the  equipment  has  been  not  just 
an  expense,  Anderson  said.  The  Reg¬ 
ister’s  bottom-line  numbers  have  re¬ 
bounded  over  the  seune  period. 

Circulation,  for  example,  is  up  from 
213,000  in  1979  to  291,000  in  March. 

“More  importantly,”  Anderson 
said,  “our  lead  over  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  Orange  County  circulation 
has  grown  from  38,000  to  1 10,000  as  of 
March.” 

Advertising  revenue  “has  more 
than  doubled,”  Anderson,  said. 

“We’re  making  more  money  than 
ever  before,”  he  said.  “We  have  low¬ 
ered  our  net-to-gross  profit  margin, 
but  we’ve  had  a  dramatic  increase  in 
total  revenue.  As  our  management  is 
fond  of  saying,  we’d  rather  have  20% 
of  $150  million  than  30%  of  $75  mil¬ 
lion.” 

It  was  much  the  same  story  at  The 
Record,  president  Heath  said. 

“Our  circulation  since  the  advent 
of  four  color  presses,  three  years  ago, 
has  started  to  rise  —  for  the  first  time 
in  12  years,”  he  said. 

Like  the  Orange  County  Register, 
the  Record  invested  heavily  for  repro¬ 
duction  equipment. 

What  the  paper  also  did,  tleath 
emphasized,  was  let  advertisers  take 


advantage  of  that  technology. 

For  example,  in  addition  to  improv¬ 
ing  screens  so  that  all  color  ads  are 
done  at  100  lines  and  some  process 
ads  are  run  at  133,  the  Record  ^so  lets 
advertisers  have  free  run  of  the  paper. 

“We’ve  lifted  all  restrictions,  and 
to  our  mind  the  problem  is  not  (the 
paper’s  appearance  on)  Thursday  and 
Sunday  —  it’s  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  (when  there  is)  a  less  visually 
exciting  product  for  our  advertisers 
and  readers,”  Heath  said. 


“As  our  management  is 
fond  of  saying,  we'd 
rather  have  20%  of  $150 
million  than  30%  of  $75 
million.” 


“You  may  also  want  to  look  at  the 
minimum  restrictions  that  you  may 
have  historically  saddled  your  adver¬ 
tisers  with,”  Heath  said.  “Removing 
them  will  get  you  color  linage  that 
they  otherwise  couldn’t  afford  to  jus¬ 
tify,  and  it  will  get  you  that  linage  at  a 
much  higher  line  rate.” 

The  Record  also  reduced  its  color 
ad  premiums  —  and  gained  revenue. 

“On  the  revenue  side,  by  helping 
our  advertisers  we  have  clearly 
helped  ourselves,”  Heath  said. 

“I  might  note  here  that  our  color 
page  premiums  are  now  half  of  what 
they  were  in  1980  —  and  still  our  rev¬ 
enue  was  up  over  300%,”  he  said, 
adding  that  much  of  that  was  due  to 
volume  increases  rather  than  higher 
rates. 

“Of  course  nothing  is  for  free,  and 
our  costs  have  risen  slightly  faster 
than  the  rate  of  inflation,  because  it 
takes  more  time,  often,  to  do  a  high- 
quality  job,  particularly  if  it’s  in  col¬ 
or,”  Heath  said. 

“But  over  the  last  four  years  it’s 
been  well  worth  it  —  and  at  this  rate  it 
doesn’t  look  like  anyone  is  going  to 
eat  our  lunch  for  a  long  time.” 
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Prescan  equipment  growing  in  popuiarity 


Prescan  systems  operating  offline 
are  the  hot  new  stars  in  the  newspaper 
camera  and  phototypsetting. 

At  the  recent  ANPA  Management 
Conferenqe  and  Exposition,  prescan 
systems  showed  by  far  the  greatest 
technological  advancements  of  any 
products  in  the  pre-camera  and 
camera  stages  of  production. 

Prescans  give  operators  detailed 
scanner  control,  setting  recom¬ 
mendations  for  reproduction  of  ori¬ 
ginal  copy,  allowing  them  to  set  scan¬ 
ners  with  great  accuracy  —  and  with¬ 
out  tying  up  the  scanner. 

That’s  become  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  as  more  newspapers  use  their 
scanner  as  a  pre-camera  workhorse 
that  takes  on  a  great  number  of  tasks. 

Typically,  prescan  systems  calcu¬ 
late  the  gradation,  selective  color  cor¬ 
rection,  dot  placement,  optimum 
black  printer  for  separations  and  gray 
balance. 

Getting  the  most  attention  at  the 
New  Orelans  exposition  were  those 
prescan  systems  that  were  complete¬ 
ly  offline. 

“That’s  important  for  productivity. 
At  no  time  does  this  tie  the  scanner  up 
just  to  make  an  evaluation,’’  said  Earl 
Boynton,  demonstrating  Chesley  F. 
Carlson  Co.’s  ScanCal. 

A  monitor  on  the  ScanCal  allows 
operators  to  judge  what  the  original 
will  look  like  under  a  number  of  repro¬ 
duction  variables. 

Priced  at  $45,000,  Carlson  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  written  guarantee  that  its  pre¬ 
scan  system  will  increase  productiv¬ 
ity  20%.  The  company  claims  a  return 
on  investment  of  216  days  for  a  single 
machine. 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Co.  also  in¬ 
troduced  a  prescan  system  at  ANPA. 
C.A.P.S.  (Computer-Aided  Prescan 
System)  also  operates  offline  and  in¬ 
cludes  calculations  for  programmed 
color  reduction. 

Equipped  with  a  dual-drive  com¬ 
puter,  monitor,  keyboard  and  data- 
printer,  the  system  includes  a  .5mm 
aperture  and  magnifier  for  use  with  a 
densitometer  to  locate  and  read  end¬ 
point  densities  on  small  format  copy, 
such  as  35mm  transparencies. 

Another  trend  that  continued  at  the 
ANPA  show  was  the  increasing  pro¬ 
liferation  of  products  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  a  darkroom  environment. 

The  trend  is  not  brand-new,  and  a 
number  of  vendors  were  showing 
products  that  had  been  introduced 
either  at  the  Print  ’85  show  this  spring, 
or  earlier. 

But  there  were  some  introductions. 


Kodak,  for  example,  introduced  an 
improved  version  of  its  Projection 
Positive  Paper  (initially  available  as 
PX-2615)  and  two  phototypesetting 
films  —  Pagi-Set  2594  and  8594.  All 
three  products  work  in  a  fairly  light 
red  safelight  environment. 

Chemco  introduced  three  new  film 
and  paper  processors  that  operate  in 
daylight:  the  Powertype  45RA  Pro¬ 
cessor,  designed  for  hi^-volume  pro¬ 
cessing  of  phototype  papers  and  films 
up  to  17  inches  wide;  the  Powermatic 
65F  Processor  for  working  with  a 
wide  variety  of  papers  and  films  up  to 


25.5  inches  wide;  and  the  Powermatic 
125RA  Processor  for  processing  rapid 
access  films  up  to  49  inches  wide. 

DS  America  introduced  a  1:1 
camera,  the  Rollmatic  C490E,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  at  the  ANPA 
show.  Technical  sales  coordinator 
Ronald  R.  Boyum  said  about  100  of 
the  cameras  are  being  used  in  news¬ 
paper  applications  in  Tokyo.  The 
main  advantage  of  the  camera,  the 
company  says,  is  the  elimination  of 
shadows  because  of  the  direct  angle  of 
exposure. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Indiana  daily  installs  K&B  press 


The  Herald-Telephone  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  has  begun  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  offset  press  by 
Koenig  &  Bauer  AG  as  part  of  a  SB- 
million  expansion  project. 

The  $4. 5-million  press  line,  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  18-ton  printing  units  and  a 
30-ton  folder,  was  built  in  West  Ger¬ 
many  by  K&B,  the  world’s  oldest 
press  manufacturer.  The  Herald- 
Telephone  is  said  to  be  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 


have  bought  such  a  press. 

Testing  is  scheduled  for  August 
with  production  to  follow  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  according  to  Larry  Shute,  press 
project  manager. 

The  press  will  enable  the  Herald- 
Telephone  to  print  process  color 
photographs  and  spot  color  on  up  to 
20  pages.  Its  capacity  will  be  80  pages 
in  a  single  run,  up  from  64  pages  cur¬ 
rently. 


10  Years 


Service  to  the  Newspaper  Industry 


DISC/NET. ..A  Proven  Front-End  System. 
DISCOVERY. .  .The  Path  to  Pagination., 

Call  us  at  312/344-1025. 

3  ■  5G  Dewar  Information  Systems  Corporation 

Discover  Us! 
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Miami  Heraid  production  chief  soid  on  fiexo 

Vice  president  of  operations,  Boykin  Wright,  says  testing  has 
been  an  ‘absoiute  success’;  asks  Knight-Ridder  board  add  units 


By  George  Garneau 

The  chief  production  executive  at 
the  Miami  Herald  is  sold  on  flexogra¬ 
phy  and  has  asked  the  paper’s  parent 
corporation  to  spend  $5  million  on  a 
full  fiexo  press. 

Boykin  Wright,  vice  president  of 
operations  at  the  Herald,  has  re¬ 
quested  the  board  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  Inc.  to  expand  its  fiexo 
test  to  include  a  full  press — nine  units 
and  five  half-decks. 

Wright  said  a  year  of  tests  with  two 
units  and  a  half-deck  of  flexographic 
equipment  by  MAN-Roland  USA 
Inc.  of  Middlesex,  N.J.,  has  been  “an 
absolute,  unqualifed  success." 

“What  we’d  like  to  do  is  take  the 
next  step  and  complete  a  full  nine-unit 
press  and  see  how  it  runs,”  Wright 
said.  A  decision  by  Knight-Ridder  is 
expected  in  August. 


“IVe  see  fiexo  as  the 
newspaper  printing  press 
of  the  future,”  Wright 
said. 


If  completed  as  expected,  the  deal 
will  put  the  Herald,  with  a  circulation 
of  more  than  400,000  daily  and  more 
than  500,000  Sunday,  fifth  on  the  list 
of  U.S.  dailies  to  buy  full  flexographic 
presses.  The  list  is  expected  to 
mushroom  in  the  next  few  years  as 
fiexo  captures  a  significant  share  of 
the  market  of  presses  at  major  news¬ 
papers. 

Flexography,  relatively  new  in 
newspapers,  uses  water-based  inks 
that  don’t  smudge,  a  simple  anilox 
inking  sys.em,  a  flexible  plate  operat¬ 
ing  at  lower  pressures,  and  is  said  to 
be  easier  and  cheaper  to  operate  than 
offset  and  letterpress  equipment  now 
printing  most  newspapers. 

“We  see  fiexo  as  the  newspaper 
printing  press  of  the  future,”  Wright 
said. 

The  Flexoman  units  by  MAN- 
Roland  are  designed  to  slip  into  the 
existing  letterpress  press  line.  It 
would  take  about  a  year  to  get  the  new 


press  operational. 

Wright  expressed  the  most  enthu¬ 
siasm  about  the  quality  of  process  col¬ 
or  currently  coming  off  the  Herald’s 
fiexo  units  and  said  he  expected  more 
dramatic  improvements  as  problems 
with  inks  and  plates  are  solved. 

Other  pluses,  Wright  said,  were  re¬ 
duced  paper  waste,  lower  electrical 
costs  and  ease  and  efficiency  of  op¬ 
eration. 

Wright’s  biggest  concerns  about 
fiexo  centered  on  the  relative  instabil¬ 
ity  of  fiexo  inks.  Unlike  petroleum- 
based  inks  which  are  thick  and  do  not 
dry,  water-based  fiexo  inks  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  evaporation,  which 
changes  viscosity  and  workability, 
and  to  settling  of  pigments. 

A  major  metropolitan  fiexo  press 
requires  a  sophisticated  bulk  ink¬ 
handling  system  to  recirculate  inks 
from  mixing  tanks  to  press  units  and 
to  automatically  control  the  ink  vis¬ 
cosity,  which  is  so  critical  to  print 
quality. 

Nevertheless,  Wright  said  the 
Herald  prints  800,000  copies  a  week 
on  its  fiexo  units  —  and  satisfactorily. 
Lingering  problems  —  such  as  with 
plate-plugging  and  weak  density  of 
blacks  —  are  “quite  solvable,”  he 
said. 

Miami  has  been  MAN-Roland’s 


The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  has  ordered  advance  delivery 
of  a  four-color  flexographic  printing 
unit  to  get  full-color  fiexo  printing  on 
its  front  pages  before  delivery  in  1987 
of  18  fiexo  units. 

The  four-color  unit  from  Wind- 
moeller  &  Hoelscher  Corp.  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  R.L,  is  to  be  installed  in  the 
Journal-Bulletin's  existing  letterpress 
press  line  by  next  summer. 

The  unit  is  being  sought  to  print 
color  work  on  the  front  page  and  a 
center  spread.  It  will  enable  the  news¬ 
paper  to  acquaint  advertisers  and 
readers  with  the  look  of  fiexo  color 
and  flexo’s  cleanliness  —  it  doesn’t 
rub  off  like  standard  oil-based  news 
inks. 

The  Journal-Bulletin  is  the  first 


only  fiexo  test  site. 

Newspapers  that  have  ordered  fie¬ 
xo  presses  include  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  which 
ordered  18  units  from  the  Windmoel- 
ler  &  Hoelscher  Corp.;  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sun-Sentinel, 
which  earlier  this  year  began  printing 
on  a  W&H  fiexo  press;  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  which  has  been  testing  let¬ 
terpress  equipment  converted  to  fie¬ 
xo  by  Goss  Graphic  Systems  Division 
and  the  Denton  (Texas)  Record- 
Chronicle,  which  has  contracted  with 
Publishers  Equipment  Corp.  to  con¬ 
vert  a  letterpress  line  to  fiexo. 


Lingering  probiems  — 
such  as  with  piate- 
piugging  and  weak 
density  of  blacks  —  are 
“quite  solvable,”  he  said. 


Several  other  manufacturers  are 
testing  fiexo  units  at  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  Motter,  which  is  conducting 
its  tests  at  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram  and  Koppers,  which 
is  conducting  tests  at  the  New  York 
News. 


U.S.  newspaper  to  commit  to  full  con¬ 
version  of  its  press  capacity  to  flex¬ 
ography,  a  process  using  water-based 
inks,  a  simpler  anilox  roll  inking  pro¬ 
cess  and  flexible  plates  under  lower 
pressures. 

Ink  supplier  names 
new  president 

Sinclair  and  Valentine  Co.  Inc.  has 
named  Marvin  R.  Gallisdorfer  its  new 
president. 

Gallisdorfer,  43,  has  been  with  the 
company  for  nine  years,  most  recent¬ 
ly  as  vice  president  of  operations.  He 
replaces  Charles  J.B.  Mitchell  Jr. 
who  will  leave  the  company. 


Providence  daily  orders  fiexo  color  unit 
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Credibility 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Ted  Natt  Michael  Davies 

be  stroked  and  beaten  by  our  folks  in  reader  land.” 

“In  the  past  year,”  the  reporter  noted,  “I  have  taken 
both  Denny  and  Dave  on  tours  of  my  territory,  making 
stops  to  meet  the  folks  who  run  the  places.  We  have  made 
telephone  surveys  of  the  area  .  .  .  We  send  out  accuracy 
forms  to  find  out  if  people  are  satisfied  with  our  writing  as 
well  as  our  behavior  and  we  have  an  advisory  council  that 
supposedly  gives  us  a  broad  spectrum  of  opinion  from 
across  the  county. 

“Now  we  are  going  to  have  another  meeting  to  see  if 
people  still  like  us.  If  we  (the  collective  newspaper)  could 
be  described  an  individual,  I  would  have  to  say  we  are  like 
the  winner  of  a  beauty  pageant.  Whether  the  public  likes  us 
or  not,  we  are  the  selected  ‘top  dog’  in  the  county  ...  we 
must  constantly  primp  for  the  public  and  ask  people  what 
they  think  of  us.  How  many  other  vehicles  are  we  going  to 
find  to  exhibit  our  paranoia?  Perhaps  the  most  objective 
means  of  Judging  the  reaction  of  readers  is  to  ask  the 
circulation  folks  ...” 

Dible  said  the  reporter  displayed  the  wrong  attitude. 

“If  he  thinks  that  four  meetings  with  readers  meets  our 
obligations  to  them,  he  is  very  much  mistaken,”  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  added. 

Natt  asserted,  “There  are  newspapers  where  reporters 
run  the  place  and  the  Washington  Post  is  one  of  them.” 

He  also  said  reporters  should  be  “sensitized”  about 
getting  acquainted  with  their  communities  by  becoming 
familiar  with  street  names  and  getting  a  better  idea  of  what 
they  are  covering. 


Dible  said  the  admittance  of  readers 
to  editorial  meetings  is  just  one  of 
several  Columbian  programs  to  woo  its 
audience. 


“We  should  also  teach  reporters  there  are  any  number 
of  ways  to  get  a  story  without  leaving  a  bad  taste  in  the 
reader’s  mouth,”  he  declared.  “Why  offend  people?” 

John  H.  McMillan,  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman-Journal 
publisher  and  president  of  Allied  Daily  Newspapers,  said 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  editors  to  “stop  reporters  from 
writing  unfair  and  unbalanced  stories.  The  burden  is  on  the 
gatekeeper.” 

The  amount  of  attention  to  improving  reporters’  man¬ 
ners,  attitudes  and  sense  of  fairness  prompted  Linfield 
Communications  Department  director  William  M.  Lingle 
to  say  he  had  never  seen  so  much  “reporter  bashing”  at  a 
journalism  conference. 


Another  audience  member,  Karen  Cater,  Seattle  Times 
night  news  editor,  commented  that  “We  don’t  have  any 
jerks  on  our  staff.” 

Portland  Oregonian  managing  editor  Peter  Thompson 
said,  “There’s  a  difference  between  an  aggressive  and 
obnoxious  reporter.  Passivity  doesn’t  come  with  journal¬ 
ism.  1  don’t  see  anything  beyond  reasonable  aggressive¬ 
ness  in  our  newsroom.” 

But  another  editor  remarked  that  “We  have  all  met 
obnoxious  reporters.” 

During  his  turn  at  the  podium,  Lingle,  who  has  worked 
in  both  print  and  broadcasting,  contended  that  more  stress 
on  better  writing  and  accuracy  may  be  the  most  important 
solution  to  achieving  credibility. 

He  suggested  that  newspapers  examine  their  traditional 
approaches  to  style,  which  may  be  turning  readers  away. 

He  noted  that  headlines  are  “sometimes  crisp  and  snap¬ 
py”  but  contain  a  “language  of  their  own  .  .  .  which  only 
copy  editors  can  understand.  I  am  convinced  that  the  term 
‘pot’  for  marijuana  is  nowhere  used  nowadays  except  in 
headlines  and  has  gained  eternal  life  there  because  it  has 
three  letters.  And  who,  besides  journalists,  knows  what 
‘solons’  are?” 

Lingle  also  took  a  shot  at  inverted  pyramid-style  writ¬ 
ing,  calling  it  an  “upside-down  way  of  telling  a  story  that 
grates  against  the  natural  inclination  for  the  narrative.” 

He  pointed  out  that  television,  which  received  a  higher 
credibility  rating  in  the  ASNE  report,  does  not  rely  on  the 
inverted  pyramid  and  recommended  that  newspapers  “ex¬ 
periment  with  new  forms  of  storytelling,” 


“Editors  must  have  the  guts  to  retain 
control,”  Dible  said.  He  charged  that 
some  reporters  are  resisting  efforts  by 
newspapers  to  win  reader 
confidence . . . 


“We  may  think  some  of  those  Eyewitness  (tv)  News 
guys  are  stupid,  but  they  are  the  competition,”  Lingle 
reminded  the  audience.  “And,  what’s  more,  they  have 
dinner  every  night  with  our  readers.” 

When  editors  deal  with  writers  they  should  criticize  the 
writing,  not  the  writer,  Lingle  said. 

“Good  writers  have  great  egos  but  the  best  writers  know 
when  to  control  their  egos  and  thirst  after  criticism.  The 
editor  needs  to  recognize  this  fact  and  use  tact.  Show  by 
example  that  you  value  them  and  you  value  writing.” 

A  sharper  look  at  conventional  newswriting  also 
was  urged  by  Jack  Robert  Hart,  editor  of  the  Orego¬ 
nian’s  Sunday  magazine,  who  said  the  style  used  by  large 
newspapers  “increases  the  distance  between  sources  and 
audience.” 

He  deplored  the  “rigid  conventions  of  the  AP 
Stylebook,”  the  “bias”  against  use  of  first  and  second 
person  and  first  names,  dropping  articles  in  heads  and 
“bureaucratic  vocabulary,  which  favors  ‘utilize’  over 
‘use’  and  ‘funds’  instead  of  ‘money.’” 

Hart  also  said  newspapers  should  take  another  tip  from 
television  by  publicizing  staff  editors  and  reporters.  He 
noted  that  his  own  newspaper  is  against  the  practice  and 
regards  “the  star  system  with  contempt.” 

“We  bury  the  human  beings  behind  our  newspapers,” 
he  complained. 

Ill-mannered  or  unfair  reporters  may  cause  credibility 
problems,  but  don’t  overlook  the  newspaper  receptionist 
and  telephone  operator  as  equally  important  figures,  Greg¬ 
ory  Cushman,  president  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub- 
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Ushers  Association  (ONPA),  told  conferees  at  a  dinner 
meeting. 

“We  underestimate  the  importance  of  that  first  contact 
the  public  has  with  the  newspaper,”  he  elaborated. 
“Phone  manners  are  important.  It’s  not  what  they  say  but 
how  they  say  it.  Are  they  courteous?” 

Cushman,  publisher  of  the  Bend  Bulletin,  advised  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  to  test  their  own  newspapers  by  pre- 


Total  Market  Coverage 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

paper  sales  of  inserts  grew  by  27.4%  in  1983  and  by  17%  in 
1984  —  well  in  advance  of  newspaper  advertising  as  a 
whole,  10%  to  15%  annually. 

“Our  presence  helped  the  overall  sale  of  preprints.  You 
did  better  and  so  did  we.  Your  continued  focus  on  the 
things  you  do  best  —  that  is,  providing  a  quality  product  in 
concert  with  meeting  your  advertisers’  needs  —  will  serve 
you  well.  Clearly  there  is  a  place  for  both  of  us. 

“Advo  has  been  labeled  junk  mall,  but 
it  is  here  to  stay." 

“The  real  competition  —  yours  and  ours  —  is  the  large 
daily  newspaper.  Hundreds  of  daily  newspapers  across 
the  country  created  weekly  TMC  products  that  are  mailed 
to  non-subscribers  at  second-class  postal  rates  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  daily  newspaper.  These  TMC  products 
compete  directly  with  us  and  your  suburban  newspapers. 
Many  of  you  rely  on  second-class  for  delivery  of  your 
newspapers,  but  these  weekly  TMC  products  evade  the 
normal  second-class  requirements  by  being  labeled  as  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  daily  newspapers.  These  so-called  issues  are 
not  normal  issues  of  the  daily  paper. 

“In  competitive  fairness,  ^ese  weekly  TMC  products 
should  be  classified  as  what  they  are  —  advertising  pub¬ 
lications.  They  should  be  judged  by  the  same  second-class 
standards  your  weekly  publications  must  adhere  to  . 

“This  abuse  gives  dailies  an  unfair  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  over  your  legitimate  weekly  newspapers.  Advo  has 
complained  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission.  We  should  be 
allies  in  this  and  you  are  urged  to  make  your  views  known 
in  Washington.” 


tending  to  be  a  reader  calling  the  paper  for  information  and 
judging  how  courteous  the  employee  is  —  or  is  not. 

As  for  reporters,  Cushman  said  they  should  not  be  hired 
“if  they  don’t  relate  to  your  goals  and  objectives.  Credibil¬ 
ity  is  a  newspaper  problem,  not  a  newsroom  problem.” 

The  conference  was  directed  by  J.  Richard  Nokes,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Oregonian.  Sponsors  were  ONPA, 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  and  Linfield  College. 


About  Awards 

News  rack  company  honored  Berkley  Small,  Inc.,  a  Scripps 
Howard  subsidiary  which  manufactures  newspaper  vend¬ 
ing  racks,  was  honored  by  the  Alabama  Business  Review 
as  company  of  the  year  in  the  medium-sized  company 
category. 

Pulliam  fellowships.  Twenty  graduating  college  seniors 
who  plan  careers  in  newspaper  journalism  have  been 
award  Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowships  for  1985.  Each  win¬ 
ner  will  receive  a  cash  grant  of  $2,565  and  participate  in  a 
nine-week  internship  program  at  Pulliam  newspapers. 

Assigned  to  the  Indianapolis  Star  or  the  Indianapolis 
News  are  Jones  A.  Hayden,  Jeff  J.  Herman,  Charles  T. 
Huddleston,  Christina  A.  Kelly,  Michelle  K.  Lewis,  Mar- 
cy  L.  Mermel,  Laura  A.  Novello,  John  R.  O’Neil  Daniel 
Pearl,  and  Kristi  B.  Stone. 

Assigned  to  the  Phoenix  Gazette  or  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  are  Timothy  L.  Buckwalter,  Madeleine  L.  Doubek, 
Dorraine  M.  Harris,  Janice  L.  Kowalski,  James  D.  King, 
Kevin  J.  Kirkland,  David  J.  Ramirez,  Cynthia  L.  Salter, 
Gregory  S.  Schneider,  and  Dawn  L.  Ummel. 

PR  awards  for  Scripps  Howard.  Scripps  Howard  received 
four  PRISM  awards  —  more  than  any  other  Cincinnati 
company  —  from  the  Cincinnati  Chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America.  Scripps  Howard  won 
awards  for  its  annual  brochure  detailing  the  company’s 
nationwide  activities,  its  in-house  news  publication  for 
employees,  and  its  public  service  campaign  announcing 
the  company’s  underwriting  of  the  national  rebroadcast  of 
the  Cincinnati  choral  festival.  The  company  also  received 
a  certificate  of  merit  for  a  local  restaurant  promotion  in¬ 
volving  Garfield  the  cat,  a  comics  character  syndicated  by 
the  company’s  United  Feature  Syndicate. 


NEW  FROM  UFS 


by  Scott  Stantis 

He's  no  bear  scout, 
but  he  merits  your  attention. 

For  more  information  call 
Brad  Bushell  at  1-800-221-4816 
(in  New  York  state.  212-692-3700) 


aWB  UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

8lfi  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10166 
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She  focuses  on  her  ‘Domestic  Affairs’ 

Journalist/author  Joyce  Maynard  writes  a  weekly  column  that 
discusses  her  family  life  as  well  as  more  universal  matters 


By  David  Astor 

Columnist  Joyce  Maynard  has 
done  a  great  many  things  since  grad¬ 
uating  from  high  school  13  years  ago, 
but  the  thread  running  through  her 
career  has  been  periodic  associations 
with  the  New  York  Times. 

Maynard  had  just  entered  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1972  when  she  wrote  a  cov¬ 
er  story  for  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  “An  18- Year-Old  Looks 
Back  on  Life”  brought  Maynard  in¬ 
stant  national  attention,  and  led  to  a 
contract  for  a  book  called  Looking 
Back:  A  Chronicle  of  Growing  Up  Old 
in  the  Sixties  (Doubleday,  1973). 

Then  Maynard  became  a  regular 
commentator  for  CBS  Radio  and  CBS 
Morning  News  (on  the  “Spectrum” 
series)  before  joining  the  Times  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  in  1976. 

She  met  artist  Steve  Bethel  in  1977, 
and  they  eventually  married  and 
moved  to  a  farmhouse  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire — the  state  where  Maynard  was 
born  and  raised.  The  writer  had 
purchased  the  house  several  years  be¬ 
fore  with  money  earned  from  Looking 
Back. 

Maynard  was  no  longer  with  the 
Times,  but  she  continued  working  af¬ 
ter  moving  back  to  New  England.  She 
did  free-lance  articles  for  various 
magazines  and  wrote  the  novel  Baby 
Love  (Knopf,  1981) — a  Book  of  the 
Month  Club  main  selection. 

But  Maynard  and  the  Times  got 
together  again  in  1984,  when  she 
wrote  a  series  of  pieces  for  the  weekly 
“Hers”  column  that  were  syndicated 
nationwide.  These  received  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  reader  response,  and  led  to 
Maynard  signing  a  contract  with  the 
New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation  to  do  her  own  column 
beginning  last  December. 

The  weekly  feature  is  called 
“Domestic  Affairs,”  and  Maynard 
uses  it  to  talk  about  her  life  as  a  writer, 
wife,  and  mother  of  three  kids — 
Audrey,  seven,  who  the  columnist  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “first-grade  graduate”; 
Charlie,  three,  “he’ll  tell  you  he’s 
six”;  and  Willy,  one,  “he  won’t  tell 
you  anything.” 


Joyce  Maynard 


But  the  main  thrust  of  the  column, 
said  Maynard,  is  not  “cute  things  my 
kids  did  this  week.”  The  31-year-old 
writer’s  efforts  to  juggle  a  career  and 
family  make  her  similar  to  many 
others  of  her  generation — and  she 
strives  to  be  “something  of  a  voice” 
for  these  women.  Also,  Maynard  uses 
her  own  life  as  a  jumping-off  point  to 
comment  on  more  universal  issues. 

An  example  of  Maynard’s 
approach  was  her  June  22  column. 
She  began  by  talking  about  her  ex¬ 
hausting  efforts  to  find  the  “perfect 
baby  sitter,”  and  then  moved  into  a 
discussion  of  why  she  loves  and  needs 
her  work — while  emphasizing  how 
difficult  it  can  be  to  combine  a  career 
and  motherhood. 

She  wrote,  “(A)  working  mother — 
if  she’s  to  survive — has  to  be  forever 
rushing  and  switching  gears,  going 
from  child-pace  to  work-pace  and 
back  again.  Never  wholly  in  one  place 
or  the  other.  Always  knocking  herself 
out  to  give  her  children  what  they 
need,  to  make  up  for  her  ab¬ 
sences  .  .  .  .” 

Maynard’s  June  15  column  chroni¬ 
cled  her  stint  as  writer  and  director  of 
a  play  at  her  daughter’s  school,  and 


discussed  how  important  it  is  for  some 
kids  to  be  in  the  limelight  for  once  in 
their  lives. 

“(There  is)  a  boy  named  Ben  who’s 
stayed  back  twice  and  still  can’t  read 
much,  but  knows  every  one  of  his  four 
lines  perfectly,”  wrote  Maynard.  “A 
boy  named  Duane  who  practically 
lives  in  the  principal’s  office,  but  is 
one  of  the  best  actors  in  the 
school  .... 

“When  I  told  Duane’s  mother  how 
good  her  son  is  in  the  play,  she  looked 
at  me  incredulously.  ‘Duane?’  she 
asked.  ‘Duane?’ 

“The  thing  about  a  play  is  that 
when  he’s  onstage,  Duane  doesn’t 
have  to  be  Duane.  He  gets  a  fresh 
start.  He’s  Mr.  Paperclip  now.  People 
will  clap  for  him  .  .  .  .” 

And  Maynard,  who  did  some  acting 
herself  at  Yale,  also  wrote  a  June  8 
column  on  how  parents  can  become 
so  involved  with  their  families  that 
they  give  little  thought  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

“The  devotion  some  people  give  to 
world  problems  I  have  been  giving  to 
toilet  training  my  son  and  teaching  my 
daughter  to  ride  a  bike,”  she  re¬ 
ported.  “I  worship  at  the  temple  of 
Maytag,  the  altars  of  washer,  dryer, 
dishwasher,  and  stove.  There’s  no 
absence  of  conviction  here,  no  lack  of 
passionate  devotion  .... 

“It’s  inconvenient,  no  question,  to 
be  a  concerned  parent  and  a  con¬ 
cerned  citizen  at  the  same  time.  It’s 
very  easy  to  make  one’s  child  one’s 
whole  world.  But  of  course,  there  is 
another  world  out  there  too,  and  if 
only  because  we  want  it  to  be  a  good 
one  for  our  children,  mothers  had  bet¬ 
ter  stop  using  motherhood  as  the  ex¬ 
cuse  for  ignoring  it.” 

In  other  recent  installments  of  her 
column,  Maynard  discussed  her 
town’s  efforts  to  help  a  family  with 
two  members  suffering  from  cancer, 
the  unusual  way  she  met  one  of  her 
best  friends,  the  uneasiness  her  hus¬ 
band  felt  about  buying  a  VCR  (“he 
was  worried  about  turning  our  chil¬ 
dren  into  insatiable  consumers”),  and 
how  much  she  enjoys  physical  con¬ 
tact  with  her  kids  (“there  is  not  too 
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much  that’s  more  important,  I  some¬ 
times  think,  than  just  putting  your 
arms  around  your  child,  tight.  They 
want  me,  I  want  them”). 

Maynard  writes  her  750-word  col¬ 
umn  as  quickly  as  possible,  because 
she  wants  it  to  have  an  “informal” 
tone — almost  like  a  letter  or  journal. 
But  the  “research”  for  the  column 
can  take  a  long  time,  she  added  with  a 
laugh,  given  the  fact  that  the  living  of 
her  and  her  family’s  life  is  often  the 
basic  raw  material  for  “Domestic 
A^rs.” 

The  columnist  writes  in  the  privacy 
of  her  office — a  separate  little  house 
on  her  property.  Before  this  structure 
was  built,  Maynard  recalled,  she 
would  work  at  the  kitchen  table  “sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  wreckage  and  de- 


Once  upon  a  time  •' 
in  the  far  future,  at 
the  main  spaceport 
on  the  Moon  .  , 


there  was  a  space 
child  named  ORBIT 
a  young  star-roving 
shoeshine  boy. 


bris”  of  her  family’s  life — which 
mi^t  mean  toys  stuck  in  the  type¬ 
writer  keys  and  a  sleeping  cat  on  some 
pages. 

“Domestic  Affairs” — which  is  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Boston  Globe,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  Houston  Post,  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  and  a  number  of  other 
papers — is  not  the  only  thing 
Maynard  works  on  in  her  office.  She 
does  a  column  for  Country  Living 
magazine,  a  monthly  book  column  for 
Mademoiselle,  and  serves  as  contrib¬ 
uting  editor  to  Family  Circle.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Maynard  does  free-lance  articles 
for  the  Times  magazine.  People,  and 
numerous  other  publications. 
Maynard  has  also  been  writing  (and 


Let  us  follow,  then, 
the  adventures  and 
travels  of  this  little 
stellar  tyke.  this... 


Orbit  seems  to  be  star-crossed  when  it  comes  to  trying  to  speak. 

Hammond  creates  comic  for  kids 


Cartoonist  Bruce  Hammond  has 
developed  a  child-oriented  comic  cal¬ 
led  “Orbit”  that  will  be  distributed  by 
Asterisk  Communications  starting 
September  2. 

Hammond,  who  also  does  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate-distributed 
“Duffy”  strip,  sets  his  new  comic  in 
the  32nd  century.  The  feature  stars 
Orbit,  a  short  creature  with  light-blue 
skin  who  is  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
2(X)-year  childhood.  He  travels  from 
planet  to  planet  in  pursuit  of  “humble 
happiness.” 

Joining  Orbit  on  his  odyssey  is  Dr. 
Otto  von  Valvelock,  a  former  digital 
cuckoo-clock  maker  and  now  pilot  of 
the  starship  Strudel — “the  technolog¬ 
ical  descendant  of  the  Edsel.”  There 
is  also  Tyrone,  “a  canine  of  towering 
intellect,  dazzling  eloquence,  uncan¬ 
ny  insight,  and  monk-like  modesty.” 


Bruce  Hammond 

In  prepublication  surveys,  8-  to  1 1- 
year-old  kids  in  selected  locales  were 
asked  to  rate  “Orbit”  against  comics 
they  see  in  their  papers  every  day. 
According  to  Asterisk  (whose  presi¬ 
dent  is  John  Somerville  and  which  is 
based  at  Box  3300,  Peterborough, 
N.H.  03458),  Hammond’s  new  strip 
“ranked  in  the  top  five  in  every  city.” 


LATS  is  offering  Mengele  stories 


Five  or  more  articles  about  Nazi 
war  criminal  Josef  Mengele’s  life  as  a 
fugitive  after  World  War  II  are  being 
distributed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 

LATS  acquired  the  rights  to  the 


stories — which  are  accompanied  by 
numerous  photos  of  Mengele — from 
Bunte  magazine.  The  West  German 
weekly  has  been  running  articles 
based  on  diaries,  documents,  and 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


her  husband  illustrating)  a  children’s 
book  called  Camp-out  that  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  this  fall  by  Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich.  And  Maynard  is 
working  on  a  Domestic  Affairs 
volume  that  could  be  published  by 
Times  Books  in  about  a  year.  She  said 
it  will  chronicle  her  family  life,  but  not 
be  a  collection  of  her  weekly  news¬ 
paper  columns. 

Maynard  also  spends  time  trying  to 
answer  the  numerous  letters  she  re¬ 
ceives  (some  of  which  come  from  men 
and  older  women  who  like  “Domestic 
Affairs”).  Many  of  the  letters  are  long 
and  impassioned,  and  indicate  that 
people  are  reading  the  column  very 
closely.  But  there  is  always  the  occa¬ 
sional  person  who  misses  the  point. 
Maynard  remembered  that  she  wrote 
one  piece  about  the  importance  of  pie 
crust-making  sessions  with  her 
mother  when  she  was  growing  up. 
The  importance  had  little  to  do  with 
the  crust — Maynard  said  her  mom 
probably  used  the  same  ingredients  as 
anyone  else — but  had  everything  to 
do  with  the  things  they  discussed  and 
the  way  her  mother  was  “passing  on  a 
heritage  of  domestic  traditions.”  Sure 
enou^,  someone  wrote  to  Maynard 
asking  for  her  mother’s  pie-crust  re¬ 
cipe. 

When  Maynard  has  any  time  free 
from  answering  mail,  writing,  and— 
of  course — taking  care  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  she  likes  to  swim,  cross-country 
ski,  and  go  to  movies.  And  she  watch¬ 
es  The  Cosby  Show  every  Thursday 
night  with  her  family  and  a  big  bowl  of 
popcorn. 

Maynard  does  not  have  as  much 
time  to  read  as  she  used  to  (besides 
the  books  she  peruses  for  her  Made¬ 
moiselle  column),  but  she  does  have  a 
number  of  favorite  writers — including 
Ann  Beattie,  Anne  Tyler,  Alice 
Adams,  Raymond  Carver,  and 
M.F.K.  Fisher.  The  columnist  said 
she  admires  the  way  Fisher  would  use 
the  subject  of  food  as  the  jumping-off 
point  to  discussing  more  weighty 
things — much  the  way  Maynard  uses 
her  family  in  “Domestic  Affairs.” 

Maynard  said  she  plans  to  continue 
talking  about  her  family  in  “Domestic 
Affairs,”  and  noted  that  it  could  be 
interesting  to  write  about  her  children 
all  the  way  through  their  teen  years. 
This  would  continue  a  tradition  that 
began  with  Maynard’s  mother,  who 
wrote  about  her  family  in  m^azine 
articles  when  Joyce  was  growing  up. 

But,  if  her  syndicated  feature  lasts, 
Maynard  said  she  might  want  to  in¬ 
creasingly  use  it  to  discuss  other 
things  besides  her  family.  She  said 
one  future  direction  the  column  could 
take  would  be  to  become  a  sort  of 
“sounding  board”  for  what  her  read¬ 
ers  are  saying  and  thinking. 
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(Continued  from  page  35) 

other  materials  it  received  from 
Mengele's  son  Rolf. 

U.S.  papers  running  the  articles  so 
far  include  the  Detroit  News,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Boston  Herald,  Houston 
Post,  and  Newsday  (Long  Island, 
N.Y.). 

LATS  president  Lou  Schwartz  said 
the  syndicate  agreed  to  distribute  the 
articles  only  after  it  determined  that 
they  did  not  glorify  the  hideous 
Auschwitz  doctor  in  any  way.  And  he 
added  that  LATS  plans  to  make  a 
donation  to  a  Holocaust-related  orga¬ 
nization,  whether  or  not  the  syndicate 
realizes  a  profit  on  the  Bunte  pieces. 


The  West  Germen  magazine  pre¬ 
viously  announced  that  any  profits  it 
made  from  reselling  its  account  of 
Mengele’s  life  from  1945  to  his  alleged 
drowning  death  in  1979  would  be 
given  to  survivors  of  the  Auschwitz- 
Birkenau  death  camp. 

Another — but  totally  unrelated — 
group  of  articles  being  offered  by 
LATS  are  by  Lally  Weymouth.  The 
free-lance  writer  is  doing  at  least  10 
opinion  pieces  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  over  the  next  year  that  will  also 
be  distributed  to  papers  such  as  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Washington 
Post,  Miami  Herald,  and  Boston 
Globe.  The  Weymouth  pieces  feature 


One  Mengele  photo  shows  the  Nazi  with 
his  son  in  Switzerland  in  1956. 

interviews  with  various  world  leaders 
as  well  as  other  material. 


News  America  Syndicate  wiii  offer  writings  of  pope 

Weekly  ^Observations’  feature  is  scheduled  to  begin  this  fall 


A  weekly  feature  containing  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  writings  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II  will  be  distributed  by  News 
America  Syndicate  beginning  this  fall. 

An  NAS  spokesperson  said  the 
pope  will  not  sit  down  at  a  typewriter 
every  week  and  ‘  ‘bang  out  a  column.  ’  ’ 
The  approximately  700-word 
“Observations  by  Pope  John  Paul  II” 
will  instead  be  edited  and  translated 
from  the  pope’s  past,  present,  and  fu¬ 
ture  writings  by  Dr.  Alfred  Bloch,  a 
scholar  on  Roman  Catholic  affairs. 
He  is  executive  vice  president  of  EAV 
Associates,  a  New  York  concern 
formed  last  year  to  negotiate  pub¬ 
lishing  and  other  arrangements  with 
the  Vatican. 

“Observations” — which  will  be 
distributed  abroad  by  the  Times  of 
London  Syndicate,  a  division  of 
NAS — is  expected  to  include  discus¬ 
sion  of  Eastern  European  affairs,  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in 
Latin  America,  world  hunger,  nuclear 
disarmament,  terrorism,  divorce, 
pornography,  teenage  sexuality,  and 
various  other  political  and  social 
topics.  The  pope,  said  NAS  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  Richard  S. 
Newcombe,  is  a  “very  prolific” 
writer. 

The  NAS  spokesperson  said 
numerous  papers  have  already  con¬ 
tacted  the  syndicate  about  buying  the 
feature,  and  NAS  predicted  that 
“Observations”  will  eventually  have 
“hundreds”  of  subscribers  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad. 

There  was  confusion  at  one  point 
last  week  about  whether  “Observa¬ 
tions”  would  indeed  be  offered.  Mon¬ 
signor  Giulio  Nicolini,  a  Vatican 


spokesperson,  was  quoted  in  the 
press  as  saying  that  the  possibility  of 
the  pope  writing  the  feature  was 
“something  out  of  a  fairy-tale  world” 
that  “doesn’t  even  merit  an  official 
denial  ....  It  is  laughable.” 

EAV  head  and  lawyer/agent  Arthur 
M.  Klebanoff  said  the  misunderstand¬ 
ing  arose  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
question  Nicolini  was  asked.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Klebanoff,  the  monsignor  was 
apparently  replying  to  a  press  query 
about  whether  the  pope  had  been 
signed  as  a  “paid  journalist”  for 
Rupert  Murdoch,  who  owns  NAS. 
(Vatican  royalties  from  “Observa¬ 
tions”  will  reportedly  be  split  be¬ 
tween  the  Vatican  Library  and  the 
Pontifical  Commission  for  the 
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Nicolini  was  further  quoted  as 
saying  that  any  paper  can  reprint  the 
pope’s  public  speeches  and  writings 
whenever  it  wants. 

Klebanoff  said  this  was  true,  but 
noted  that  the  pope’s  speeches  and 
writings  can  be  very  long  and  not  easi¬ 
ly  adaptable  to  a  newspaper  format. 
The  writings  that  Dr.  Bloch  will  edit 
and  translate,  he  added,  will  be  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  syndication. 

As  for  how  he  decided  which  syndi¬ 
cate  to  approach  about  distributing 
the  pope’s  writings,  Klebanoff  said  he 
knew  the  counsel  for  NAS.  And  he 
added  that  NAS  was  very  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  idea  after  it  was  con¬ 
tacted. 


Don  Wossermon  taking  on  the  contra-voting  Congress. 


Editorial  cartoonist  now  at  the  Globe 


Editorial  cartoonist  Dan  Wasser- 
man  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  joining  the  Boston  Globe. 

Wasserman,  who  used  to  work  for 
the  Washington  Star,  will  continue  to 
draw  three  cartoons  a  week  on  nation¬ 


al  issues  for  LATS  along  with  local 
cartoons  for  the  Globe. 

Among  the  papers  who  carry  Was¬ 
serman ’s  syndicated  work  are  the 
New  York  Times,  Washington  Post, 
and  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Mass,  court  upholds 
wire  service  defense 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
upheld  lower  court  rulings  that  news¬ 
papers  may  not  be  sued  for  libel  when 
they  reprint  stories  from  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  because  of  the  wire  services’ 
reputations  for  accuracy. 

The  supreme  court  dismissed  libel 
actions  brought  by  Kenneth  A.  Ap¬ 
pleby  who  filed  lawsuits  in  1981  and 
1982  against  94  different  newspapers, 
news  agencies  and  broadcasters  seek¬ 
ing  over  $2.S  billion  in  damages. 

Appleby  was  arrested  on  June 
1978,  and  police  filed  an  affidavit  and 
obtained  a  search  warrant  to  dig  up  his 
yard  in  search  of  bodies.  No  bi^ies 
were  found,  but  many  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  carried  AP  and  UPI 
stories  on  the  search  warrants  and 
affidavit. 

Appleby  was  sentenced  to  10  to  12 
years  in  prison  after  being  convicted 
of  homosexual  rape,  kidnapping,  and 
assault  and  battery.  He  claimed  in  his 
lawsuits  that  the  wire  services’  stories 
damaged  his  reputation. 

The  supreme  court  said  that  Ap¬ 
pleby  failed  to  pass  the  first  legal  test 
for  libel  because  he  did  not  show  that 
the^news  organizations  were  negli¬ 
gent. 

“In  ordinary  circumstances,  no 
jury  could  reasonably  find  that  a 
newspaper  had  acted  negligently  in 
relying  on  the  accuracy  of  a  news 
story  from  a  reputable  wire  service,’’ 
wrote  Chief  Justice  Edward  Hennes¬ 
sey.  “Both  AP  and  UPI  are  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  as  accurate  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.” 

Hennessey  said  newspapers  have  a 
duty  to  double-check  wire  service 
stories  only  when  they  are  obviously 
improbable  or  inaccurate. 

Richard  Howland,  Appleby’s  attor¬ 
ney,  said  his  client  has  been  released 
from  jail  and  plans  to  reactivate  his 
suit  against  AP.  The  claim  against 
UPI  would  be  stayed  because  of  the 
news  service’s  Chapter  11  filing, 
Howland  said. 

Libel  suit 
is  dropped 

A  two-year-old,  $600,000  libel  suit 
against  the  Dartmouth  Review,  a  con¬ 
servative  weekly  newspaper  operated 
by  students  but  itself  not  affiliated 
with  the  Hanover,  N.H. ,  college,  has 
been  dropped  by  music  professor  Wil¬ 
liam  Cole.  A  21-page  statement. 


signed  by  Cole  and  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  puts  an  end  to  the  on-go¬ 
ing  dispute  in  which  Cole  had  con¬ 
tended  that  he  was  labeled  a  “used 
Brillo  pad”  and  that  his  course  was 
called  “the  most  outrageous”  on  the 
campus.  Under  the  newly  reached 
agreement.  Cole  is  to  receive  no  mon¬ 
ey. 

Cartoonist’s  ex-wife 
sues  Phiia.  daiiy 

The  ex-wife  of  a  dismissed  cartoon¬ 
ist  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  is 
suing  the  newspaper  because  her  un¬ 
listed  phone  number  appeared  in  a 
cartoon  about  the  famine  in  Ethiopia. 

Cartoonist  Rob  Lawlor  was  fired  in 
January  because  of  a  Dec.  24  drawing 
which  showed  a  starving  child  behind 
bars  similar  to  computer  bar  codes 
used  in  grocery  stores.  As  a  joke, 
Lawlor  put  in  his  ex-wife’s  phone 
number  for  the  code  in  the  drawing. 

Gail  Lawlor  filed  suit  charging  the 
Daily  News  with  libel  and  invasion  of 
privacy.  The  suit  seeks  monetary 
damages  to  be  determined  by  the 
court. 

Daily  News  editor  Zachery  Stal- 
berg,  who  fired  the  cartoonist  over  the 
incident,  said  the  newspaper  intends 
to  contest  the  lawsuit. 

“I  feel  the  suit  is  improper,”  Stal- 
berg  said.  “When  we  learned  about 
the  phone  number  being  in  the  car¬ 
toon,  we  took  action.  I  think  that’s 
about  all  that  can  be  asked  for.” 

Anchorage  News 
wins  its  case 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News’  re¬ 
quest  to  hear  a  police  tape  of  a  legisla¬ 
tor’s  arrest  was  not  only  met,  but  the 
paper  won  other  concessions  involv¬ 
ing  access  as  well. 

When  Anchorage  assembly  mem¬ 
ber  Don  Smith  was  arrested  for  run¬ 
ning  a  red  light,  the  Daily  News 
learned  a  recording  had  been  made  of 
the  incident  and  asked  to  hear  it.  The 
city  refused  to  release  the  tape  with¬ 
out  Smith’s  approval. 

But  when  the  newspaper  filed  an 
action  for  injunctive  and  declaratory 
judgment  relief,  the  city  changed  its 
mind,  made  the  tape  available  and 
asked  that  the  suit  be  dismissed.  The 
Daily  News,  however,  pressed  for  the 
judgment  it  had  sought. 

As  a  result,  Superior  Court  Judge 
Milton  M.  Souter  ruled  that  the  tape  is 
a  public  record  and  must  be  available 
to  the  press  under  Alaska  law. 

“Failure  to  provide  access  to  (the 


tape)  based  on  concern  for  Mr. 
Smith’s  privacy  was  improper,”  the 
judge  declared.  “No  right  of  privacy 
attaches  to  public  conduct  and  when  a 
citizen  is  stopped  on  the  street  by  po¬ 
lice  officers  and  charged  with  a  traffic 
violation,  that  is  a  public  matter,  not 
private  conduct.” 

Subsequently,  the  paper  reached  a 
settlement  agreement  with  Anchorage 
mayor  Tony  Knowles,  who  issued  a 
memo  to  all  city  employees  setting 
forth  access  requirements  of  Alaska 
statutes.  The  memo  orders  city  per¬ 
sonnel  to  “provide  prompt  access  to 
the  record  requested  unless  you  be¬ 
lieve  there  may  be  a  specific  federal, 
state  or  local  law  which  exempts  the 
item.” 

Finally,  the  Daily  News  received 
an  award  of  $8,388  in  attorney  fees 
and  costs  it  incurred  in  the  legal  ac¬ 
tion. 

El  Paso  libel  suit 
ends  in  mistrial 

A  multimillion  dollar  libel  suit 
against  the  El  Paso  Times  and  for¬ 
mer  Mayor  Tom  Westfall  ended  in  a 
mistrial  after  the  jury  was  unable  to 
reach  a  verdict. 

State  District  Judge  Jerry  Woodard 
said  the  suit,  which  took  three  weeks 
to  try,  would  have  to  be  heard  again, 
but  he  set  no  new  trial  date. 

Former  Mayor  Ray  Salazar  and  real 
estate  developer  Joe  Foster  sued  the 
Times  and  Westfall  in  April  1980,  con¬ 
tending  several  newspaper  articles 
and  statements  made  by  Westfall  in  an 
interview  with  a  Times  reporter  de¬ 
famed  them  and  damaged  their  repu¬ 
tations.  Westfall  succeeded  Salazar 
as  mayor  in  1979. 

The  articles  dealt  with  a  1977  land 
transaction  between  Foster  and  the 
city  when  Salazar  was  mayor. 

Salazar  and  Foster  were  seeking 
$24  million  in  actual  and  punitive 
damages  from  the  Times  and  $60,000 
from  Westfall. 

Proposal  to  identity 
editorial  writers  fails 

A  proposed  measure  requiring 
newspaper  publishers  to  identify  writ¬ 
ers  of  editorial  columns  has  been  re¬ 
jected  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Leg¬ 
islature. 

Opponents,  including  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  had  charged  that  all  editorials 
reflect  views  of  a  publisher,  whose 
name  appears  in  every  edition. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BOOKS 


HOOSIER  BOOKSHELF-Twice- 
monthly  column  on  current  Indiana 
books  and  authors,  plus  monthly  book 
reviews,  author  inteviews,  etc.  All  for  one 
low  price!  Michael  Hemmes.  4607  N. 
Sheridan,  Box  1107,  Chicago,  IL 
60640. 


CARTOONS 


AWARD-WINNING  CARTOONS,  carica¬ 
tures,  news  art,  and  illustration  to  fit  the 
needs  of  YOUR  newspaer  or  publication. 
Strips,  panels  and  editorials.  Member 
NCS.  Bruce  Higdon,  Route  11,  315B, 
Murfreesboro,  TN  37130. 


FUNNY  WEEKLY  BUSINESS  CARTOON 
PANEL  samples/information  BACALL 
CARTOONS  204  Arlene  St.,  Staten  Is¬ 
land,  NY.  10314. 


GRIMSLY-The  world’s  most  topical  and 
satirical  family  cartoon  panel.  Mackinac 
Features,  Box  1347,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48106,  (313)  663-1368. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment. 
Church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quality 
features  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset). 
Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box  995,  Newnan 
GA  302M:  (404)  253-5355. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment"  with 
hotos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
hoto  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


HEALTH 


TIMELY  NEWS,  features  and  columns 
on  health  and  medical  topics  for  a  re¬ 
markably  low  price.  Columns  ready  to 
run  on  childrens'  health,  consumer 
drugs  and  healthful  travel,  dental  care 
and  fitness.  Weekly  package  of  6000 
plus  words.  Can  be  mailed  or  sent  elec¬ 
tronically.  AP  style.  Send  for  sample  or 
free  trial.  International  Medical  Tribune 
Syndicate,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave. 
NW.  Washington.  DC  20037. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


FASTEST-GROWING  COMPLETE 
MOVIE  SERVICE!  Free  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion!  Call  collect  (503)  372-5496. 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  nth  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PROFESSIONAL  500  WORD  REVIEWS 
for  less  than  a  movie  ticket-as  needed  or 
by  subscription.  Perfect  for  small  pap¬ 
ers.  Samples/information:  REVIEWS  ON 
REQUEST,  PO  Box  20267,  London  Ter¬ 
race  Station,  New  York,  NY  10011. 
(212)  989-6612. 


POLITICAL  COLUMNS 


RES  FOCAL  POINTS-Foreign  policy, 
defense,  national  politics,  religion;  also 
book  and  film  reviews.  Request  samples 
from  Richard  Sincere,  2209-40th  St., 
NW.  Washington.  DC  20007. 


PUZZLES 


FREE  PUZZLES! 

Run  our  small  coupon  and  get  the  best 
crossword  or  Scrambir’®  puzzles  FREE! 
Our  15th  year.  Scrambl-Gram  Inc., 
1772  State  Rd.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH 
44223.  (216)  923-2397. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Sun-Times,  Houston 
Post,  The  Register,  Miami  Herald,  90 
others.  Lively,  lucid,  800-word  Q&A 
weekly  on  real  estate.  10th  year,  8 
national  awards.  Box  18447,  Rochester, 
NY  14618;  (716)  473-4973. 


SCIENCE 


WEEKLY  SCIENCE  COLUMN  800  words 
pluseditorial  cartoon.  Concepts,  profiles 
precis,  reader  queries.  Relevant,  witty, 
painless.  3rd  year.  Samples:  Science 
Syndicate,  PO  Box  5636,  Portland,  OR 
97228.  (503)  224-8338. 


VIDEO 


WHAT’S  NEW  ON  VIDEO 
Well-received  weekly  column  spotlight¬ 
ing  what’s  available  on  videocassette. 
Samples  on  request  VIDEO  REVIEWS,  7 
Utica  St.,  Quincy,  MA  02169. 


FOR  SALE 

Small  graphic  arts  and  typesetting  busi¬ 
ness,  1984  gross  over  $187,000.00,  in 
new  location  with  excellent  market 
potential.  Also  includes  small  weekly 
newspaper  in  same  market,  1984  gross 
over  $12,000.00  with  even  greater 
potential.  Both  offered  at  reasonable 
price.  Call  (803)  772-3240  or  write  Box 
21511,  Columbia,  SC  29221  for 
appointment  to  see. 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PLANT  8  un¬ 
its,  2  folders  $125,000.  Will  split.  Mr. 
Sellentin,  (516)  537-3200. 


SUBURBAN  HOUSTON  AREA 
Quick  Print  Shop  with  in  house  typeset¬ 
ting.  Established.  Gross  $110,000 
annually  with  no  outside  sales  force. 
Owners  want  to  retire.  Box  9047,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  THE  WEST 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and  per¬ 
sonal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore,  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


Brokers*Consultants>Appraisers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
SERVING  THE  USA 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL  SER¬ 
VICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRINGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412(912)  236-1596. 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 
Ed  0.  Meyer  (804)  266-1522* 
Robin  R.  Lind  (804)  784-3713 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal*BrokerageK)onsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 

.  Sales*Consulting>Appraising 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  451-8260 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Over  300  Newspapers  Sold 
25  Years  of  Sen/ice 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
1511  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 
(202)  628-1133 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 
SOUTHWESTERN  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS, 
$35Kto$1.7  million.  Free  information. 
Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Ex¬ 
position  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703,  (512) 

476-3950. _ 

TO  BUY  OR  SELL 
A  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER 
you  need 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
•Brokers  ‘Appraisers 

PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
Office  Phone  309-932-2270 
Dave  Kramer  217-784-4736 
Roy  Holding  305-335-9082 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


Hands-on  consulting  sen/ice  results  in 
higher  gross,  more  net  profit.  Can  you 
afford  NOT  to  call?  Mark  Samuels, 
Media  Data  Systmes,  Louisville,  KY.  1- 
(502)  566-6723.  Next  availability: 
September  23. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
Features  Available 
and  watch  your 
syndicate  sales  soar! 

Run  your  ad  for  12,  26  or  52  issues  and 
benefit  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ARIZONA  WEEKLY  community  tabloid, 
two  years  old,  circulation  25K,  sunny, 
booming  Phoenix  area.  Total  price 
$25,000.  (602)  938-2742.  PO  Box 
6034,  Glendale,  AZ  85312. 


COLORADO  ROCKIES  SKI  RESORT 
.Award  winning  weekly  with  diverse, 
educated  readership  in  colorful  growing 
community.  Year-round  recreation  in 
beautiful  setting.  Great  investment, 
great  style  of  life.  Minimum  $100,000 
down.  Send  professional  and  financial 
Qualifications.  Suite  359,  Box  9002, 
Boulder  CO  80301. 


CAROLINAS  GROUP;  Three  Metrolina 
Area  weeklies  grossing  $75  to  $110K 
each.  Available  as  group  or  singly. 

N.C.  WEEKLY-SHOPPER  COMB.  Paid 
weekly  covers  4  towns  in  Metrolina  area 
supplemented  by  5,000  distribution 
shopper.  Reasonable  terms. 

TWO  FOR  PRICE  OF  ONE;  Neighboring 
Penna.  weeklies  doing  $80K  gross. 
Absentee  owners  will  sell  for  less  than 
gross.  Excellent  terms  to  qualified  Mom 
and  Pop  team  looking  for  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES  INC. 
P.O.  Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 
Ed  0.  Meyer  (804)  266-1522 
Robin  R.  Lind  (804)  784-3713 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  great  farm  town 
near  coast,  $175,000.  Call  Bruce 
Wright,  (916)  988-5990. 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  communities  in  San 
Diego  County,  California.  Last  year  leg- 
als  produced  $38,000.  Unlimited 
potential.  $55,000  full  price  includes 
typesetting,  compugraphic  camera  sys¬ 
tem  and  office  furniture.  Owner  will  help 
with  transition.  (619)  744-2212  PO  Box 
947,  San  Marcos,  California  92069. 


EXCLUSIVE  98-year  old  county  seat 
weekly.  4,200  circulation.  Grossing 
$350,000.  Good  cash  flow.  Well  equip¬ 
ped.  Zone  7.  $350,000  with  $60,000 
down,  terms.  Contact  Hicks  Media  Ser¬ 
vice,  31  North  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
WY  82834.  (307)  684-6750. 


HUMOR  IN  PARADISE.  For  sale  The 
Boulder  Lampoon.  Don  Koplen,  PO  Box 
1075,  Boulder,  CO  80306.  (303)  443- 
5965. 


HIGH  PROFIT  3,350  circulation  weekly 
newspaper  in  solid,  isolated,  non¬ 
competitive  market,  (duality  life  moun¬ 
tain  area  with  outstanding  recreation 
opportunities  (Zone  7).  $375,000 
($75,000  down).  Contact  Hicks  Media 
Service,  31  North  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffa¬ 
lo,  WY  82834.  (307)  684-5750. 


NEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE  FOR 
SALE.  Weekly  newspaper  and  bimonthly 
magazine  in  British  Caribbean.  Exclu¬ 
sive  market-only  publications  in  growing 
tax  haven  and  tourist  resort  area.  Four 
years  old  with  rapidly  growing  circula¬ 
tion.  Newspaper:  $75,000.  Magazine: 
$125,000  or  both  for  $150,000.  (No 
equipment).  Write  in  confidence  to: 
5/96  Southwest  80th  Street,  Miami,  FL 
33143. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  exclusive  weekly 
gross  '85  projects  $260,000.  Terms. 
$60,000  down. 

MISSOURI  OZARK  WEEKLIES  priced  at 
gross  of  $300,000.  Growing,  compute¬ 
rized  for  non  duplication  of  shopper. 
25%  down  10  years,  11%. 

COLORADO  COUNTY  SEAT  nonopposed 
weekly,  gross  $228,000  profitable. 
$300,000  includes  $60,000  building. 
For  information  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
Kansas  66207 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEAR  METRO  AREA 
Non-competitive  with  companion  shop¬ 
per,  well  equipped,  good  history,  long 
time  owners,  real  estate  available, 
$50,000  down. 

EASTERN  OREGON 
Non-competitive  county  seat,  no  shop¬ 
per,  real  estate  included,  new  industries 
in  area,  20  year  owners,  $50,000  down. 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
Eastern  Washington,  great  for  first  time 
owner,  non-competitive,  real  estate,  no 
shopper,  solid  staff,  $60,6(X)  down. 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PROFITABLE  GROWING  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER  and  classified  shopper  lo¬ 
cated  in  beautiful  Northwest  Wisconsin. 
Gross  sales  over  $800,000.  Office 
buildings  and  printing  plant  used  for  own 
papers  only.  Appraised  at  over 
$400,000.  $1,150,000  with  1/3  down 
or  $  1 ,000,000  cash.  Net  will  cover  debt 
and  provide  good  living.  Send  profes¬ 
sional  and  financial  qualifications  to  Box 
9005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE,  GROWING  WEEKLY 
NEWPAPER  and  shopper  located  90  mi¬ 
nutes  from  Boston.  Selling  price  1  Vi 
times  gross  of  $300,000  includes  large 
Victorian  office/home.  Cash  buyout  pre¬ 
ferred.  Please  indicate  your  financial 
ability  with  first  inquiry.  Write  Box 
8871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SATELLITE  NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
only  $10,000  including  $2,000  in 
equipment,  co-op  production  agreement 
and  over  $10,000  in  future  printing. 
T remendous  opportunity  for  young  news¬ 
man  or  retiring  Journalist.  Write  The 
Citizen,  15  E.  5th,  Mtn.  Home,  AR 
72653  or  call  (501)  425-4700. 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  serving  the 
police  and  security  markets,  regional/ 
national,  unlimited  potential,  terms 
available,  under  $60,000.  Brewer  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  PO  Box  780,  Milford, 
DE  19963,  (302)  422-2772. 


VERY  PROFITABLE  Texas  Panhandle 
weekly,  largest  in  county.  1984  gross  of 
$213K;  $41K  net  does  not  include  sal¬ 
ary,  dividends  to  owners.  Includes  build¬ 
ing  and  real  estate,  plus  office  supplies 
and  job  printing.  Publisher  ready  to  re¬ 
tire.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703, 
(512)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXPANDING  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAP¬ 
ER  GROUP  seeks  to  purchase  exclusive 
weeklies  with  5000  or  more  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  We  can  act  quickly  and  will  hold 
your  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
8826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 
Must  be  $3  to  $10  million  gross.  Must 
have  growth  potential.  Management 
must  remain.  Will  pay  your  down  if  you 
will  accept  our  terms.  West  or  Southwest 
okay.  Box  9043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 


SHOULD  YOU  OWN  a  weekly?  Read 
"Howto  Purchase  a  Newspaper  and  Suc¬ 
ceed"  by  editor— publisher— broker  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50  to  Mountain  West  Pub 
Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
81502. 


REAL  ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT  HOMES  from  $1  (U  re¬ 
pair).  Also  delinquent  tax  property.  Call 
(805)  687-6000.  Ext.  GH-4261  for  in¬ 
formation. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


SURVIVAL  KIT  FOR  FREE  PAPERS 
Bright  ideas  to  fight  off  competition  and 
help  keep  your  paper  healthy  through  the 
1980's.  Ways  to  combat  TMC  and 
broaden  your  display  and  classified 
base.  Plus,  new  ways  to  extract  revenue 
from  readers.  Publishers  call  or  write- 
Estil  Cradick,  Consit.  to  Publishers,  950 
Parkwood  Dr.,  Dunedin,  FL  33528, 
(813)  733-1678. 


WANTED 


COLLECTOR  SEEKS  political  press  but¬ 
tons,  badges,  ribbons,  etc.  from  conven¬ 
tions,  primaries,  etc.  Send  list  and  a 
xerox  of  items  to  Tony  Lee,  108  Mohr 
Ave.,  Bloomfield,  NJ  07003. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 
Circulation  Consultant  for  newspapers. 


EDITORS  SPECIAL-  Don’t  start  your  day 
without  the  newspaper  that  "hopes  to 
serve  as  a  forum  for  better  understanding 
and  unity  to  help  make  the  USA  truly  one 
nation.”  USA  TODAY  delivered  by  adult 
courier,  early  morning  in  Ohio  areas  of 
Allen,  Hancock,  Putman,  Van  Wert,  Mer¬ 
cer,  Auglaize,  Logan,  Hardin,  Shelby, 
Miami,  Champaign,  Drake  counties  and 
Indiana  areas  of  Allen,  Adams,  Whitley, 
Kosciusko,  Noble  and  DeKalb  counties. 
In  Ohio,  call  Media  House  at  (800)-32 
TODAY  and  in  Indiana  call  (219)  482- 
1178.  One  full  year  for  $65. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 


MAIUNG  SERVICES 


ALTERNATE  DELIVERY 
7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day  Los 
Angeles  and  Southern  California.  We 
pick  up  from  LAX  and  deliver  same  day. 
Also  break-up  and  forwarding  service  or 
consolidations.  American  Distributing 
Co.,  (213)  770-1655. 


CONSULTANTS 


S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program,  in¬ 
stallations  and  repairs.  20  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Phone  (705)  673-6b07. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  a  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB,  fixed  low 
%  shrink  or  2  to  25%  computer-aided 
variable  for  quick  and  easy  dimension 
control.  Also  REPAIRING  and  OPTIMIZ¬ 
ING  of  process  camera  lenses.  Herb 
Carlbom  at  CK  Optical,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  (5a  90278.  (213)  372- 
0372 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 


\  CIRCULATION  $1395.  Address  labels, 

I  subscription  postcard  billing,  PO  statis- 
itics;  paid/free/total-market/ 
combinations.  IBM  compatible; 
lTRS80tll,  4,  4P.  Demo  disk  $50- 
I  refundable.  Free  brochure.  BURCO  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Gridley,  CA 
I  95948.  (916)  8463661. 


aRCULATION  SUPPUES 


I  WE  MANUFACTURE  street  corner  news- 
i  paper  stands  for  vendors  in  Midwest 
!  area.  4ft.  x  6ft.  steel  stands  with  service 
!  window  sliding  entry  door  $595.00. 
F.O.B.  BARKER  METALCRAFT,  1701 
I  W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  IL  60657.  (312) 
i  248-1115. 

I  ■ 

'  COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


I  DISPLAY/390 

^  Ad  scheduling,  billing  and  sales  report- 
,  ing  for  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  De- 
I  signed  for  publishers  who  seek  the  com- 
,  petitive  edge.  Runs  on  IBM  PC-XT  and 
,  compatibles,  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys- 
'  tern  and  others.  Free  brochures  and  sam- 
;  pie  reports.  Pacific  Sun  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Box  5553,  Mill  Valley,  CA  94942; 
j  (415)  383-4500. 

1  NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
I  Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
I  accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  size  newspapers.  Includes 
I  advertising  accounts  receivable  and  bill- 
;  ing,  accounts  payable  and  payroll,  each 
I  fully  interfaced  to  general  ledger.  Turn- 
I  key  system  including  newspaper 
:  accounting  systems,  NCR  Tower  compu¬ 
ter,  2  terminals,  printer  and  operator 
training  for  only  $29,982.  Call  Fred 
McDaniel,  Tamarix  Systems,  (505)326 
I  7143  or  write  tO  101  E.  30th  St.,  Farm- 
!  ington,  NM  87401. 


I  PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pu6 
j  lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver- 
I  sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
I  microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  computer,  printer  and  billing 
I  software  for  up  to  400  customers.  Call  or 
I  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk, 
Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W  5th, 
I  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  5266547. 


SYSTEM  390 

!  Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing. 

I  Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft- 
I  ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other  micro¬ 
computers.  Demo  disks  available.  Free 
brochures  and  sample  reports.  Pacific 
Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box  5553,  Mill 
Valley,  CA  94942;  (415)  383-4500. 


TSS/80 

Typesetting  Front  End  System 

I  "Powerful,  easy  to  use  Text  Editor 
i  "Flexible,  user-definable  typesetter 
code  system 

"Supports  multiple  typesetters 
"Wire  capture  -  stories  accessible  by 
priority,  catego^,  key-word 
"Classified  Advertising 
"Remote  bureau  support 
•TSS/80  is  available  for  most  CP/M 
and  MS-DOS  computer  systems 
•TSS/80  is  available  on  a  fault-tolerant 
multi-user,  multiprocessor  shared-file 
system  supporting  up  to  50  users  and 
I  8  typesetters 
•TSS/80  Bureau  System 

Electric  Knowledge,  Inc. 

PO  Box  9033 

I  Charlottesville,  VA  229069033 
I  (804)  971-9741 
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COMPUTERS 


TAL-STAR  SYSTEMS 

(2)  complete G. A.  IS/SOTAlOSystems. 
64K,  with  2  CDC  80  MG  disk  drives  and 
model  43  printer  per  system. 

(3)  G.A.  Spec  16/65.  (25)  Computer 
2C)0  terminals  with  bi-terms,  DMA  con¬ 
trollers.  Reasonably  priced.  Contact 
Craig  Pollard  (201)  774-7000.  Ext. 
2311. 


FOR  SALE 

New  twin  star  washout  unit  NAPP  system 
for  twin  star  plate  processor.  Never  us^.. 
For  more  details  calls  Best  Publishing 
Co..(213)  548-4545. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  con¬ 
veyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler-Hammer,  I,  II,  III  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  and  90°  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
5  feeder  heads  and  one  main 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


Muller  227  inserters,  231  stackers 
Muller  259  counter/stackers 
Muller  288  counter/stacker 
Ferag  HS-80  counter/stackers 
Signode  MLW  2EE  strapper 
IDAB  bottom  wraps 

ONE  Corporation/ Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


MULLER  MODEL  231  Conter  Stacker, 
remanufactured  with  one-year  parts  war¬ 
ranty.  Available  immdeiately.  Reply  to: 
GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

11  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER  WITH  11 
HOPPERS 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hoppers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH  FEA¬ 
TURE. 

NEW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter 
stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps 
and  pacers. 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY.  MECHANICAL  IN¬ 
STALLATION  SERVICES  ALSO  PRO¬ 
VIDED. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 
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MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  model  500  PM  labeler,  1  up 
label  head  for  heat  sensitive  labels.  8 
foot  conveyor,  8  years  old,  rated  lOM 
LPH.  Price  $3,000.  Includes  several 
cases  of  labels.  Contact  Thom  (419) 
692-5050. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


•  24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed  pro¬ 
duction;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 

•  FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY;  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


TELESCOPIC  TRUCK  LOADER  CON¬ 
VEYORS. 

High  output— safety  oriented  units  for 
new  and  replacement  installations. 
Modern,  low  maintainance  design  with 
headlamps  for  truck  illumination. 

Call  Richard  Parett 
EAC  Engineering 
88-36  7/  Avenue 
Glendale,  NY  11385 
(718)  896-5333. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE;  Two  2961s  complete  with 
tape  punch  units.  Worked  till  we  used 
them  last.  Some  minor  repairs  neces¬ 
sary.  Each  with  spare  parts  kit,  font 
strips,  width  plugs.  $600  each  or  whole 
package  for  $1,000.  As  is,  where  is.  Jim 
Avey,  420  S.  Ballew,  Princeton,  MO, 
(816)  748-4459. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS;  Buy,  Sell,  Rent 
$150  month  and  up.  Brokerage  10%. 
30  day  warranty.  Weber  (216)  729- 
2858. 


CG  7200,  GC  with  30  strips,  etc.,  also; 
COMPUWRITER,  GC,  strips,  etc.  Both 
negotiable.  (919)  368-2222. 


Foo 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COLOR  SCANNER  FOR  SALE  -  DS  SG 
1000.  Ideal  for  newspaper.  Produces 
high  quality  scans  easily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  Easyset-upand  training.  Excellent 
condition.  $16,500  or  best  offer.  Call 
Jim  or  Jon  at  (412)  652-2237. 


COMPUWRITER  IV's  HR  or  LR. 
Reconditioned .  30  day  parts  warranty. 
Font  Library.  $6850.  GSE 
(716)  385-3027.. 


COMP  II,  Supported,  17  Strips,  S-Proc., 
Parts  Kit,  $2250; 

CG  7200  1C  HEADLINER,  14-72  R., 
Pica  Counter,  20  Strips,  $1500. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMP  IV  B  HR  (MODEL  48),  $3500; 
COMP  IV  B  LR,  Excellent,  $5000; 
EDIT  7500  LR,  Rev  C,  $6500; 

EDIT  2750,  Rev  D,  $3000. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


CG  DISPLAY  COMPOSITION  SYSTEM, 
complete  with  Videosetter,  U.C.  With 
Review,  Controller,  $14,000.  Bob  We¬ 
ber  (216)  831-0480. 


COMPEDIT  5810,  Preview,  PMA, 
$12,500; 

COMPEDIT  5900,  150  LPM,  Extended 
Memory,  PMA,  $8900; 

COMPEDIT  5618  Terminal,  $3750. 
BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


CG  SELECTLINE  PERMAKWIK  RC  PRO¬ 
CESSOR  With  Dryer,  (Same  as  2400  Z) 
New  in  facto^  carton,  $2650; 

CG  1400  Z-Processor,  Reconditioned, 
$900. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


EDIT  7700  II  LR,  $10,000; 

EDIT  7700  II  HR,  Preview,  Ruling,  Rev 
Lead,  $12,500; 

EDIT  7500  HR,  1ST  Main  Interface  2 
Strips,  $7000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


HARRIS  3300  TYPESETTER,  $6500; 
HARRIS  1420  TERMINAL,  $2750; 
MICROSTAR  1253,  (2  Available) 
$4()00  each. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


MDT-  350's  reconditioned  with  Com¬ 
munications  or  Format  option.  $3150. 
Warranty.  GSE  (716)  385-3027. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least” 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


UNISETTERS,  HR  or  LR  reconditioned. 
Font  Library.  Warranty.  $7995.  GSE 
(716)  385-3027. 


1210/UTS,  COMPUGRAPHIC -We  have 
outgrown  this  12-terminal,  10- 
megabyte  front-end  system.  Five  years 
old,  in  good  working  order,  covert  by 
maintenance  contract,  spare  hard  disk 
drive  and  extra  packs.  We  are  presently 
using  it  to  produce  450  tab  pages  each 
week.  Available  September.  Also  avail¬ 
able  nine  MDT  350's  and  a  Compukwik 
stabilization  processor.  Wayne 
Bonekemper,  Suburban  News  Publica¬ 
tions,  (614)  451-4537. 


XYTRON  INTER  FACE  Configured  to  your 
specifications  $1950  for  1-1  to  $3250 
for  4-2. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


ive  buy  phototypesetters 

front-end  equipment  &  terminals 

-  - _ 1106  Hinonr  Aw. 

flPCil^Har  AOtntown,  PA  18103 
215  439-1042 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE,  Digital,  5  VT  71s  presently 
under  maintenance  contract.  Can  be 
used  as  backup  or  replacement  for  VT 
72s. 

Other  miscellaneous  equipment  in  good 
working  condition  available. 

Call  Rayburn  Fox,  The  Southern  Illi¬ 
noisan,  PO  Box  2108,  Carbondale,  IL 
62901  (618)  529-5454. 


COUNT-O-VEYOR  105  fresh  rebuilt  with 
over  $2500  in  new  parts.  $9,500.  (219) 
946-6628. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  half  deck 
Urbanite  1,000,  9  units 
Urbanite  1,000,  5  units,  3  color 
Urbanite,  7  units 
Urbanite  22”  cutoff,  7  units 
Urbanite  unit,  3  colors,  folders 
SSC  Community,  4  units 
SSC  21  W\  4  High.  Heatset 
SC  Community,  10  units  (2  stacked) 
SC  Community,  9  units  UOP,  1975 
SC  Community,  7  units,  1971 
SC  Communi^,  6  units,  1973 
SC  CommuniW  units  and  folders 
Suburban  15(j0,  7  units 
HARRIS  1650,  5  units 
845,  12  units  1979 
845,  5  units  1979 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  heatset 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  1973-79 
VI 5D,  8  units  JF25,  1983 
V15C,  6  units  1978 
V15A,  2  units  JF7,  tall  former 
COLOR  KING,  4  units,  KJ6,  1981 
News,  6  units,  KJ6,  1972-79 

ONE  CORPORATION/Atlanta,  GA 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


Goss  2  Unit  Signature  -  22-%"  C.O.  - 
narrow  Gap-half,  quarter,  cross  perf., 
double  parallel  folder  - 10'  Offen  2  web 
dryer  with  2  pass  chill  -  2  Butler  B-700 
splicers  -  Available  January  1986. 

Goss  SSC  4  HI  -  21-%"  C.O.  -  Vertical 
oven  and  chills. 

Suburban  900  series  Units  -  floor/ 
stacked. 

Suburban  900  series  quarter  folder  for 
exchange. 

Urbanite  900  series  quarter  folder. 

4  Urbanite  Units  and  SU  Folder. 

Scott  -  3  units  and  3:2  folder  (1960) 
with  Goss  MKI  Headliner  unit  (1968) 
with  color  hump  -  22-y4”  C.O.  55”  Web 
3  Rollstands  - 1  Goss  reel  and  tension  - 
Cutler  Hammer  conveyor  -  Available 
September  1985. 

ATF  -  4/5  Units  and  Folders  with  heat 
equipment. 

Color  King  -  8  units  2  KJ8  Folders  - 
Available  January  1986. 

VI 5A  Units  -  Three 

CONTACT 

E.  Buck  &  Sons  Company 
(312)  586-9194 

In  joint  venture  with: 

International  Press  Services 
(404)  451-8852 


THE 

INDUSTRY’S 

MEETING 

PLACE 
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Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  remmders  when  sending  classi¬ 
fied  ad  copy: 

•  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  ads:  for  instance,  help  wanted-sales;  equip¬ 
ment  &  supplies-phototypesetting.  Help  us  put  your 
ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  the  ad 
to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  re¬ 
quired. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish 
the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad 
should  run.  See  our  1 985  rate  chart  on  page  for  rates 
and  deadline. 

Remember  —  in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 


E&P  Classified  Department 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


ITS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder.  However, 
if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
box  holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  newspapers,  groups  or  com¬ 
panies  you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply  and  note 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your 
reply. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1,  1985 
line  ads  positions  wanted 

1  week  — $4  95  per  line  1  week  — $3  30  per  line 

2  weeks~$4.45  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2  75  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $3  75  per  line,  per  issue  3  weeks— $2  40  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $3  00  per  line,  per  issue  4  weeks— $2  20  per  line  per  issue 

Add  $5.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3  50  per  insertion  for  box  servic 

count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 


Add  $3  50  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 


DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are;  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19lh  Street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature- 
Copy — 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden. 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  Is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York  NY  10011. 
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EQUIPMENT  «i  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  SSC  3  units  21-1  /  2"  cutoff  end 
folder  and  drive.  New  1983. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheelins  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


(k)ss  Community  4  units  1978  running 
circumferential  all  units,  S/C  folder. 
IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


HARRIS 

845,  4-8  units,  1973,  1979. 

V-22,  4  units,  1970. 

V-15A,  4  units,  1972. 

GOSS 

Community  SSC,  6  units  1,  stacked,  1 
tri¬ 
color  (NEW),  folder 
KING 

Newsking,  6  units,  KJ8  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
465  Blvd.  -  PO  Box  97 
Elmwood  Park,  NJ  07407 
201-796-8442  Telex:  130326 


Harris  6  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

Harris  4  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

104  Count-O-Veyors  completely  rebuilt 
Harris  V-15-A  add  on  units 
6-position  stacked  roll  stand  with  rewin¬ 
der  and  self  contained  hoist  for  Harris 
V-15-A  press 

Harris  V-15-A  parts  in  stock 
Paper  dollies  for  Goss  presses 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 
(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 


HARRIS  Heatset  N40  (845)  6  units,  22 
Vx”  cutoff,  2  folders,  tec  oven  with  chill 
rolls,  Martin  Infeeds,  3  former  rollers,  3 
flying  caster  recently  rebuilt. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Dr.,  Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


AVAILABLE  1986 

71  Goss  Headliner  (Mark  Two) 
on  production.  Het  Parool  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Holland 
8  units  color  humps  2  to  8 
8  sets  of  angle  bar  assemblies 
Balloon  formers 
3/2  Imperial  Folder 
8  Goss  digital  autopasters. 
TURNKEY  offered  on  this  first 
ciass  condition  double  width 
rotary  press. 

UPDATE  HEADLINERS 
Add-on  units  21  Ve”  22  %" 

23  9/16" 

New  color  humps  80"  82"  88" 
New  half  decks  80"  82"  88" 
New  P.P.S  auto  pasters 
New  precision  skip  slitters 
Parts  manufactured  as  required 
with  guarantee.  We  buy  news¬ 
paper  presses.  We  commission, 
install,  convert  overhaul,  heated 
storage  and  transportation. 
PRINTING  PRESS  SERVICES 

Call  U.S.A  (216)  883-8724 
England  0772-797050 
Experienced  Pressmen 
At  Your  Service 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

4  Unit  News  King  with  KJ4  or 
KJ6  folder  -  excellent  condition  and 
can  be  installed 
on  an  "as  is"  basis. 

3  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  JF7  - 
outstanding  press,  see  to  appreciate. 

4  Unit  Harris  \^15A,  JF7  folder  Mfg. 
1968 

4  Unit  SC  Community  -  available 
immediately 

4  Unit  Community  with  Community 
folder  Mfg.  1974 

5  Unit  Community,  Community  folder, 
Mfg.  1972 

8  Unit  Urbanite:  7  mono;  1  tri-color, 

V4  page  folder;  22.80  cutoff  on  RTP’s. 
Available  August. 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder, 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary’s 

Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 

and  accessories 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  6  unit  press 

Harris  845  4  units,  folder 

Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders,  ovqns 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 

formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

1  Colorking  unit  1969 
KJ-6  folders  1980 
4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialties  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  Vx"  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  Yx”  cutoff 
8  -units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 

5  -  color  cylinders 
1  -  color  halfdeck 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
G.E.  motors  and  drive  -  3  years  old 
GOSS  MARK  I  -  22  %"  cutoff  (storage) 

6  -  units 

1  -  double  folder 

1  -  halfdeck  (extra  halfdecks 

available) 

6  -  Goss  reels 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

Goss  angle  bars  -  A80  and  A82 
Goss  color  halfdecks  -  A80 
5  (loss  digital  reels 
4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
1  Goss  double  3:2  folder  (23  9/16” 
cutoff) 

1  Goss  Cosmo  unit 
Goss  double  portable  ink  fountains 
INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
GOSS  COMMUNITY 
Complete  presses  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 
8-V25  press  heatset,  2  pass  tec  hot  air 
dryer  with  chills,  combination  V&-‘/x 
D.P.JFl  folder,  press  new  1978-79  2 
butler  splicers. 

8-V25  1973-79  JFI  2:1  folder,  2  but¬ 
lers,  2  manual  roll  stands. 
ACCESSORIES 

V15A  upper  former,  1977  complete,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition 
2-Martin  splicers  1200  FPM 
Custom-built  rotary  trimmer 
Ribbon  deck-1  Webb-3-ribbon 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and  acces¬ 
sories. 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  for  installation  prices. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISUND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  4  units  grease  side- 
lay.  Suburban  and  Community  folder. 
(312)  459-9700. 


PASTER  PROBLEMS? 
Update  your  reels,  contact: 

Advanced  Graphics  Systems 
1757  Miriam  Ct. 

San  Jose,  CA  95124 
(408)  267-9155 


SOLNA  225  for  sale  serial  1603  two/c- 
18  X  24.  Excellent  condition.  $35,000 
or  make  offer.  Write  Plant  Manager,  Box 
4202,  Northbrook,  IL  60065. 


URBANITE  1000  series,  8  units,  22 
¥x",  with  or  without  automatic  pasters,  1 
or  2  folders,  good  mechanical  order. 
BELL-CAMP  INC  (201)  796-8442. 


2  Urbanite  units 

4  units  Goss  Suburban 
9  units  2  folder  Suburban 

3  units  V15A 

4  units  Color  King 

2  Color  Kira  units 

3  units  ATF  (no  heat) 

Margin  reel  38” 

Wood  3  arm  reel 
Cascade  paper  clamp 
Lincoln  ink  pumps 

Installation  work  available 
WESCO  GRAPHICS  INC. 
(408)  289-1400 
Telex  172644 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

6  units  Daily  King  with  KJ6  folder 
Oimplete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22 
Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  %  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  ballons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

HARRIS  JF4  or  JFIO  Folder.  Immediate 
Need.  Contact: 

John  Quirk 

MPG  Communications 

PO  Box  959 

Plymouth,  MA  02360 
(617)  746-5555 

WEB  PLANT  with  employees  by  book 
manufacturer.  Write  Acquisitons  Mana¬ 
ger,  Box  4202,  Northbrook,  IL  60065. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Sheridan  48P  or  72P  inserter  for 
daily  newspaper  operation. 
Must  be  in  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Reply  Box  8280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

r 

E&P 

Classifieds 

you  can 

bet  on  them 

HELP 

WANTED 

ACADEMIC 

MEDIA  ADVISER.  Advise  news-ed  staffs 
of  independent  student  daily  newspap¬ 
er,  bi-weekly  law  newspaper,  yearbook, 
literary  magazine,  cable  radio  station 
and  supervise  production  department. 
Responsible  for  recruitment,  training 
and  development  of  student  staffs.  Be¬ 
gin  8-1-85.  Can  be  9-or  12-month 

of  interest,  resume,  3  references,  salary 
history  to  Media  Manager,  Box  134- 
SMU  Station,  Dallas,  TX  75275. 

AA/EEO  employer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

COMMUNICATIONS  DIRECTOR 
LABOR  UNION 

Position  with  NYS  Public  Employees 
Federation,  50,000  member  union. 
Responsibilities:  Building  union's  image 
and  media  contacts;  editing  monthly 
newspaper.  Salary  negotiable;  full  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resume,  3  work  samples  tO: 

R.  Condell/  EP 

NYSPEF 

159  Wolf  Road 

Albany.  NY  12205 

Closing  Date:  August  5th. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

We  publish  2  dailies,  a  morning  and  an 
afternoon  in  adjacent  city  s,  with 
25,000  circulation  in  a  strong  TMC 
weekly.  Our  general  manager  is  retiring. 

We  will  hire  an  experienced  person  to 
take  complete  charge  of  this  operation. 
This  represents  an  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  career  growth  to  a  dedicated 
and  creative  individual.  It  is  a  chance  to 
have  a  major  influence  on  a  very  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  operation.  We  offer  an 
attractive  salary  and  bonus  plan  and  a 
full  benefit  program.  Contact  Patrick 
Boyles  at  Venango  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
928,  Oil  City,  PA  16301. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVe 


WANT  YOUR  OWN  PAPER? 

NO  RICH  UNCLE? 

Working  ownership  in  community  news¬ 
papers  offered  by  regional  group  seeking 
manpower  to  expand.  Ambitious  news¬ 
man  who  doesn  t  think  profit  is  a  sin; 
profit  oriented  ad  salesman  who  believes 
in  leadership  journalism.  Spend  1-2 
years  learning  to  do  it  our  way  at  less  than 
dynamite  pay,  and  weTI  leverage  you  into 
equity  in  a  weekly  or  small  daily  where 
you  can  do  it  your  way  on  liberal  profit 
share.  One  weekly  management  slot  now 
open,  others  in  progressive  development 
plan  if  yo  keep  in  touch.  Write  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS,  Box  26475,  New  Orleans,  LA 
70186. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  for  17  year  old 
music  magazine.  Minimum  1  year  out¬ 
side  cold  call  experience.  $15,000  -i- 
commission.  Good  Times,  Box  268, 
Greenvale,  NY  11548. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  13,000 
circulation  Zone  2  daily.  Mature  person 
with  experience  in  successful  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  management.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  include  firm  grounding  in  sales  de¬ 
velopment  and  training;  hands-on  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  areas  of  selling;  skill  at 
leading,  energizing  employees;  exper¬ 
tise  in  budgeting,  goal  setting.  Requires 
ability  to  lead,  direct  and  communicate. 
Superior  opportuni^  for  energetic,  per¬ 
formance-oriented  individual  who  wants 
to  join  a  stable,  caring  organization. 
Send  resume,  references,  compensation 
requirements  to  Box  9010,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-  Six  day 
afternoon  daily  with  TMC  in  Zone  7. 
Write  giving  salary  and  full  background. 
Staff  of  four.  Box  9016,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE. 
Two  positions.  Sell  local  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  for  daily  newspaper.  Salary,  expense 
allowance  plus  commission.  Excellent 
earnings  potential  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  letter  of  interest,  resume,  3  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  history  to:  Ad  Account  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  Box  134-SMU  Station,  Dallas, 
TX  75275.  AA/EEO  employer. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  expand¬ 
ing  weekly  newspaper  group  located  in 
Zone  2.  If  you  are  highly  motivated,  can 
lead  and  direct  sales  staff,  set  depart¬ 
mental  policies  and  procedures  and 
would  like  to  grow  with  us,  let's  talk.  We 
are  an  established  organization  looking 
to  expand  our  current  operation.  Reply 
with  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  9032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
The  Star-Ledger,  New  Jersey’s  largest 
newspaper,  is seekinga  classified  mana¬ 
ger.  To  be  considered,  you  must  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  clas¬ 
sified,  and  have  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  either  classified  or  retail.  Are  you 
ready  to  step  up?  You  may  now  be  #1 
advertising  person  at  a  smaller  daily  or 
the  #2  advertising  person  from  a  larger 
daily.  If  you  are  people  oriented,  ready  to 
make  a  commitment,  we  want  to  talk  to 
you.  Send  your  resume  to  Warren  T.  Col¬ 
ville,  Advertising  Director,  Star-Ledger 
Plaza,  Newark,  NJ  07101. 


NEWSPAPER  JOBS 


NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE  | 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Highly  motivated  person  needed  to 
direct  retail  advertising  and  classified 
efforts  for  independent  Zone  6  PM  of 
12,000  circulation.  Emphasis  on  sales, 
training  and  overall  marketing  efforts  of 
the  paper,  its  TMC  vehicle,  a  direct  mail 
program  and  several  special  projects. 
We're  good,  but  we  want  to  be  the  best. 
Resume,  clips  and  salary  requirements 
to  The  Duncan  Banner,  PO  Box  1268, 
Duncan,  OK  73534. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
10,000  circulation.  Zone  6,  daily.  This 
community  is  one  of  the  most  livable  and 
enthusiastic  small  towns  in  America.  If 
you  have  a  can-do  spirit,  a  high  level  of 
energy  with  the  ability  to  lead,  motivate, 
organize  and  train  a  6  person  staff,  you 
are  the  person  we  are  looking  for  to  grow 
with  one  of  the  most  dynamic  media 
companies  in  America.  Excellent  be¬ 
nefits.  Reply  to  Box  9039,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  with  resume  and  references. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  for  a 
26,000  circulation  daily  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
who  can  lead  and  motivate  a  young  staff, 
is  goal  oriented  and  experienced  in  sales 
development  and  training.  Compensa¬ 
tion  package  to  high  $20's.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to;  Ad  Director,  Transcript- 
Telegram,  120  Whiting  Farms  Road, 
Holyoke,  MA  01040. 

KEY  ACCOUNT  SALES 
Major  market  suburban  weekly  group  is 
seeking  an  experienced  account  execu¬ 
tive  to  call  on  major  accounts  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Excellent  compensation 
package.  Resume  to  Sean  McNamara, 
Townsend  Communications,  Inc.,  7007 
Northeast  Parvin  Rd.,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64117  or  call  (816)  454-9660. 


SHOPPER 
SALES  MANAGER 

If  you've  attended  NAAP  or  I FPA  conven¬ 
tions,  you  know  about  us.  We  mail  over 
200,000  copies  in  11  zoned  editions  12 
miles  from  the  nation’s  capital.  We  need 
a  shirt-sleeves,  hands-on  proven  sales 
manager.  Write  to:  Shirley  J.  McIntosh, 
Publisher,  The  Marketplace  Newspap¬ 
ers,  3769  Pickett  Road,  Fairfax,  VA 
22031.  Phone:  (703)  978-8120. 

ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Challenged  by  telephone  sales?  Excited 
about  advertising  and  an  opportunity  tc 
work  in  a  fast  jgrowing  market? 

The  Portland  Press  Herald/Evening  Ex¬ 
press  and  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  need 
a  manager  to  work  with  our  classified 
advertising  staff.  We  need  a  take-charge 
person  with  previous  classified  supervis¬ 
ory  and/or  telemarketing  training  experi¬ 
ence.  Computer  literacy  is  a  real  plus. 
You  will  work  with  the  classified  manager 
to  maximize  the  performance  of  our  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  staff. 

We  offer  a  starting  salary  in  the  upper 
$20's,  excellent  fringe  benefits  and  the 
outstanding  livability  of  Portland,  all 
with  Maine’s  largest  newspapers 
(90,000  daily,  140, 00()  Sunday). 
Submit  letter  of  application  and  resume 
in  confidence  to: 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co. 

Attention  Personnel  Department 
PO  Box  1460 
Portland,  ME  04101 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  m/f 
Smoke-free  environment 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  moti¬ 
vated  advertising  representative  in  a  fast 
growing  Florida  daily.  Salaiy  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability,  commission,  generous 
mileage  compensation,  plus  excellent 
company  benefits.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to  Sheila 
Tuttle,  PO  Box  1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL 
32961-1268. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  seeking  an 
advertising  representative  for  its  New 
York  office.  Knowledge  of  and  respect  for 
the  newspaper  indust^  desired.  Salary 
and  comission  contingent  on  back¬ 
ground.  Interesting,  challenging  work 
with  considerable  travel  r^uired.  Write 
to  D.L.  Parvin,  Advertising  Manager, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West  19  St.,  NY, 
NY  10011. _ 

GAY  WEEKLY  seeking  ad  salespeople. 
Potential  exceeds  $20K  first  year.  The 
Washington  Blade,  930  F  St.,  NW, 
Washineton.  DC.  2(XX)4. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  experi- 
enced  Retail  Manager  with  a  history  of 
success,  high  personal  standards,  and  a 
desire  for  professional  and  personal 
growth.  Ability  to  develop  sales  staff  to 
full  potential,  design  promotional  activ¬ 
ity,  and  expand  advertising  levels-with 
good  selling techniquesare  required.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportuniW  to  join  a  strong 
45,000  daily  with  TMC  program  and  a 
customer  oriented  atmosphere.  Profes¬ 
sional  advancement  is  anticipated  for 
successful  individuals.  (Former  RAM 
promoted  to  Publisher  at  one  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  papers.)  Send  complete  resume 
and  expected  earnings  to:  David 
McClain,  Advertising  Director,  The  News 
&  Daily  Advance,  TO  Box  10129,  Lyn¬ 
chburg,  VA  24506. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
seek  qualified  personnel  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  The  New  England  Newspaper 
Association  maintains  a  personnel  refer¬ 
ral  service  to  assist  our  newspapers. 
Send  us  your  resume  and  we  will  use  it  to 
fulfill  inquiries  from  newspapers  in  the 
market.  Anyone  may  participate  but  dis¬ 
tance  is  often  a  factor  in  placement.  New 
England  Newspaper  Association,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Swice,  70  Washington 
Street,  Salem,  MA  01970. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  a  highly  motivated  man¬ 
agement  professional  to  direct  our  retail 
sales  activities.  Applicant  must  possess 
strong  management  and  organizational 
skills  and  be  willing4o  lead  by  example. 
Send  resume  to  The  Di^tch,  409  39th 
St.,  Union  City,  NJ  07087,  Attention: 
John  F.  Ryan. 

RAPID  GROWTH  has  created  a  demand 
for  more  professional  advertising  sales 
people.  Tremendous  opportunity  and 
earning  potential  with  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  newspaper  groups  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  W^re  looking  to  add  intelligent,  in¬ 
novative  people  to  our  great  staff.  If 
you've  got  what  it  takes  to  be  successful, 
write  us  right  now  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence.  Zone  5.  Box  9045,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Retail  Advertising 
&  Sales  TTainer 


A  great  opportunity 
for  a  real  sales  pro. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  (NAB)  is  the 
sales,  marketing  and  research  arm  of  the  daily 
newspaper  business.  We  are  seeu'ching  for  that 
person  with  solid  knowledge  of  retailing,  strong 
advertising  sales  experience,  good  copy  and 
layout  skills,  ability  to  train  others  in  these  areas, 
and  the  presence  to  make  strong  presentations  to 
large  and  small  groups  of  sales  people  and 
advertisers. 

In  this  New  York-based  position,  you’ll  travel 
and  work  with  a  team  of  professionals  who  share 
responsibility  for: 

•  Developing  and  conducting  sales  training 
workshops  for  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers: 

•  Updating  and  preparing  new  training 
materials  and  presentations; 

•  Working  with  advertisers— local,  regional 
and  national— on  improving  their  ad  con¬ 
tent,  budgeting  and  scheduling. 

For  creative,  motivated  people  with  something 
to  prove,  NAB  offers  an  environment  that  favors 
achievement.  We’re  prepared  to  make  the  right 
person  a  generous  offer,  including  full  benefits 
emd  the  support  of  our  professional  staff. 

For  consideration,  send  your  resume  with 
salary  requirements,  in  strictest  confidence,  or 
Ccdl:  Steve  Van  Osten,  (212)  704-4527,  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  1180  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY  10036.  NAB  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

IQD 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ARTIGRAPHICS 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


SHOPPER  CAREERS 
President,  Eastern  US,  lOOK 

General  Manager,  Zone  2,  85K 

General  Manager,  Zone  6,  80K 

Director  of  Sales,  Zones  4-9,  60K 

Sales  Managers,  Zones  2-9,  40K 

Sales  Reps,  Zones  1-9,  Open 

Production  Positions,  Zones  1-9,  Open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to: 

MULTI-MEDIA  ENTERPRISE 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  (lA  91301 


THE  NEWS-TIMES,  Connecticut's 
second  largest  morning  newspaper, 
seeks  a  fast  track  classified  manager 
with  marketing/promotion  bacl^round. 
We  offer  the  opportunity  to  work  in  one  of 
the  northeast’s  most  affluent  growing 
markets.  Ideal  candidate  will  possess  ex¬ 
ceptional  skills  in  promotion,  salestrain¬ 
ing,  and  leadership.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Resumes  only. 

Lynn  ^vacool.  Advertising  Director 
The  News-Times 
An  Ottaway  Newspaper 
333  Main  Street 
Danbury,  CT  06810 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  SOMEONE  who 
knows  newspaper  advertising,  is  an  able 
manager  and  of  the  highest  character  to 
become  our  advertising  director.  Central 
Texas  7-day  morning  publication  with 
outstanding  TMC.  Staff  of  25,  locally 
owned,  profit  sharing  and  many  other 
benefits.  Contact  Ron  Gates,  Business 
Manager,  Killeen  Daily  Herald,  PO  Box 
1300,  Killeen,  TX  76540,  (817)  634- 
2125. 


MAILROOM 


DISTRIBUTION  CENTER 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Growing  NC  dailies  (135,000- 
AM,  36.000-PM,  180,000- 
Sunday)  need  an  innovative 
manager  for  their  new  distribu¬ 
tion  center.  Increasing  productiv¬ 
ity  and  efficiency  will  be  the  prim¬ 
ary  goal  for  this  new  manager  in 
our  on-line  inserting  environ¬ 
ment. 

Our  new  $7  million  distribution 
center  features  Ferag  conveyor, 
Harris  on-line  inserting  and  on¬ 
line  labeling.  Harris  inserter  ex¬ 
perience  is  a  definite  asset. 

The  right  manager  will  have  good 
opportunities  for  advancement. 
Good  benefits  and  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

Employee  Relations  Director 
The  News  and  Observer 
Publishing  Company 
PO  Box  191 
Raleigh,  NC  27602 


ART  DIRECTOR 

The  largest  circulation  English-language 
business  and  finance  newspaper  in  the 
Caribbean  is  searching  for  a  pro  with  at 
least  three-years  art  experience.  Indi¬ 
vidual  will  work  with  top  copywriter  in 
developing  creative  business-to- 
business  print  ads,  direct-mail  and  other 
promotional  material.  Must  be  able  to 
produce  quality  thumbnail  roughs  and 
layouts  for  newspaper's  ad  clients,  spec 
and  high  quality  finished  ads.  Must  also 
do  art  work  for  newspaper  feature  stor¬ 
ies,  supplements  and  overall  newspaper 
design. 

Send  resume,  samples  of  la^iout  and 
finished  work,  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Marketing  Manager 
CARIBBEAN  BUSINESS 
1700  Fernandez  Juncos  Ave. 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00909 
All  samples  will  be  returned. 

ASSISTANT  GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Assistant  Graphics  Editor  position  re¬ 
quires  strong  layout  experience.  Good 
opportunity  at  a  major  Southeastern 
afternoon  daily.  Knowledge  of  layout, 
use  of  color,  creative  ideas  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  layout  clips  to  Box  9057, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIEDS 

As  effective  in  the  newspaper 
community  as  your  newspap¬ 
er's  classifieds  are  in  your  com- 
munity. _ 

URCULATION _ 


AREA  SUPERVISORS 
HOME  DELIVERY  AND  SINGLE  COPY 
Are  you  right  for  the  Times?  If  you  enjoy 
success,  responsibility  and  the  freedom 
to  work  independently  we  have  the  per¬ 
fect  position  for  you.  Openings  exist  in 
the  Circulation  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton's  newest  newspaper  due  to  expan¬ 
sion  and  growth.  Experienced  applicants 
preferred.  For  immediate  consideration 
send  your  resume  to:  The  Washington 
Times,  Personnel  Department-SC,  3400 
New  York  Avenue  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20002.  EOE/M/F. 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER 
8,000  afternoon  daily  with  33,000 
weekly  TMC  located  in  Central  Florida. 
Outstanding  growth  potential  for  highly 
motivated  circulator  with  strong  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Send  full  resume 
and  cover  letter  outlining  your  strengths 
to  Publisher,  Evening  Herald,  PO  Box 
1657,  Sanford,  FL  32772-1657. 


CIRCULATION  SALES 
MANAGER 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 
is  looking  for  a  talented,  energe¬ 
tic  sales  professional  to  direct 
our  circulation  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  staff. 

Must  be  goal  oriented  and  have 
excellent  skills  in  training,  sales, 
phone  solicitation,  promotion 
and  management. 

We  are  looking  for  a  sales  leader 
who  is  creative,  innovative  in  de- 
veloping  non-traditional 
approaches  to  sales  and  be  able 
to  provide  leadership  and  train¬ 
ing  in  circulation  sales. 
Requirements  include  B.S.,  B.A. 
or  equivalent  through  experi¬ 
ence.  Circulation  experience 
preferred  but  not  required. 
Excellent  compensation  and  be¬ 
nefit  package. 

Send  resumes  including  salary 
history  and  requirements  to; 
Thomas  Eddins 
Assistant  Circulation  Director 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 
55  Exchange  Blvd. 
Rochester,  NY  14614 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Ketchikan 
(Alaska)  Daily  News,  circulation  4,350. 
We  do  other  publications  and  mailings. 
Supervises  one  full  time,  seven  part 
time,  three  motor  routes  and  60  carriers. 
Resume  to  Lew  Williams,  Jr.,  Box  7900, 
Ketchikan,  AK  99901. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Our  record  for  customer  service  is  excel¬ 
lent,  but  we  need  more  subscribers.  You 
provide  the  knowledge  that  builds  and 
we'll  provide  the  tools.  Five  day  PM  and 
Sunday  AM  Zone  6  independent  of 
12,OO0  wants  to  challenge  carrier  force 
and  maintain  marketing  and  promotion 
efforts  for  newspaper,  TMC  and  direct 
mail  programs.  Management  committed 
to  growth.  Resume,  clips  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  9034,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  REPS  wanted  for 
Eastern  seaboard  lucrative  territories. 
We  are  a  leader  in  our  industry  and  want 
to  talk  to  you  if  you:  1)  enjoy  selling;  2) 
enjoy  people;  3)  enjoy  travel.  We  are  a 
full-line  supplier.  [Jraw,  commissions, 
expenses.  Join  us  and  you  will  have  a  job 
which  allows  you  to  set  your  own  sche¬ 
dule  and  meet  the  goals  which  you 
select.  Reply  Box  9033,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Beaumont  Enterprise,  a  70,000 
morning  daily  in  southeast  Texas,  is 
seeking  an  individual  with  strong  lead¬ 
ership  skills  to  direct  our  city  circulation 
department.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
career-minded,  goal-oriented  person  to 
join  our  progressive  management  team. 
Send  resume  and  salary  histon  to  Steve 
Lillie,  Circulation  Director,  Beaumont 
Enterprise,  PO  Box  3071,  Beaumont, 
Texas  77704. 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING  MANAGER 
Mid-sized  evening  and  Sundw  suburban 
daily  in  a  challenging  Zone  2  market  is 
looking  for  an  energetic,  creative  and 
enthusiastic  sales  professional  to  man¬ 
age  our  circulation  sales  and  promoting 
erfort.  Must  be  goal  oriented  and  be  able 
to  train  and  motivate  others.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  leader  with  skills  in  telemarket¬ 
ing,  crewing,  and  promotion.  Position 
reports  to  the  circulation  director  and 
offers  an  excelient  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  9053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


CIRCULATION  OPERATIONS 
MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  a  motivated  self¬ 
starter  with  the  desire  for  success.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  experience  in  circula¬ 
tion,  excellent  communicative  and  lead¬ 
ership  skills,  and  TMC  experience.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  directing  office 
manager,  promotion  manager,  training 
manager  and  TMC  coordinator.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefits  offered.  To  apply 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Robert  E.  Lee,  New  Haven  Register/ 
Journal  Courier,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New 
Haven,  CT  06511. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  Tennes- 
see's  oldest  daily  newspaper.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  areas  of  circulation 
and  have  a  proven  record  in  circulation 
growth  and  management.  Competitive 
salary,  bonus  program,  major  company 
benefits  and  affiliation.  Send  resume 
and  a  brief  summary  of  your  circulation 
philosophy  to  Personnel  Director,  Leaf 
Chronicle,  PO  Box  829,  Clarksville,  TN 
37041. 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS 

If  you  are  highly  motivated,  up  for  a  challenge  and 
sales  oriented  this  may  be  your  opportunity. 

The  Denver  Post,  the  Voice  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Empire,  is  looking  for  good  District  Managers.  With  a 
dramatic  increase  in  circulation,  we  have  immediate 
opportunities  for  people  with  a  proven  track  record  of 
not  less  than  two  years’  experience. 

If  you  think  you’re  good  enough,  this  position  will  offer 
you  the  challenges  and  rewards  you’d  expect  from  a 
top-flight  major  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Serious  candidates  will  be  self-starters,  have  good 
communication  skills,  enjoy  hard  work  with  a  positive 
attitude  and  be  willing  to  relocate  at  his/her  own  ex¬ 
pense. 

We  offer  top  salary,  commensurate  with  experience, 
and  excellent  benefits.  Please  send  resume  to: 
Employment  Manager 
The  Denver  Post 
650  15th  Street 
Denver,  CO  80202 

_ An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer _ 
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DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  32,000  ABC 
Zone  2  daily,  earn  $20,000  plus  bonus, 
3-4  years  experience  required.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Circlation  Director,  The  Times 
Herald,  Box  591,  Norristown,  PA 
19404. 


ZONE  MANAGER 

The  Syracuse  Newspapers  is  looking  for 
a  Zone  Manager  to  work  with  challeng¬ 
ing,  aggressive,  and  productive  circula¬ 
tion  department.  We  are  showing  gains 
on  all  three  papers  and  desire  to  expand 
our  management  staff  to  accelerate  our 
rate  of  increase.  Our  management  phi¬ 
losophy  provides  both  room  to  work  and 
room  to  grow. 

The  candidate  we  select  will  be  a  crea¬ 
tive  and  enthusiastic  motivator  who  can 
get  the  job  done  through  people.  This 
candidate  will  have  five  or  more  years  of 
circulation  experience  including  district 
management  and  a  desire  to  move  up  to 
a  challenging  circulation  management 
position. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  explaining 
your  accomplishments  and  goals  to: 

R.  Gary  Kruger 
Circulation  Director 
PO  Box  4915 
Syracuse,  NY  13221 


THE  BILLINGS  GAZETTE,  Montana’s 
largest  daily  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  cir¬ 
culation  sales  manager.  This  is  a  new 
position  which  will  involve  preparing, 
coordinating  and  implementing  all  cir¬ 
culation  sales  programs.  The  person  we 
hire  will  be  responsible  for  carrier  con¬ 
tests,  crewing,  telemarketing,  single 
copy  sales,  direct  mail  and  subscriber 
retention  programs.  The  sales  manager 
will  report  to  the  circulation  director  and 
will  work  closely  with  the  circulation 
staff,  newsroom  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  If  interested,  please  submit  a  let¬ 
ter  of  application,  a  complete  resume, 
list  of  references  and  salary  history  to: 
Lorretta  Breslin,  Director  of  Human  Re¬ 
sources,  The  Billings  Gazette,  PO  Box 
2507,  Billings,  MT  59103.  Application 
deadline  Thursday,  August  1, 1985.  Re¬ 
sumes  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before 
that  day.  EOE  M/F 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  at  12,000 
daily  Gannett  AM  in  Saratoga,  NY.  Must 
be  strong  in  copy  editing,  layout,  plan¬ 
ning  ana  assigning.  Editing  experience 
preferred  but  will  consider  reporter  with 
potential.  Send  resume  and  references 
to  Box  9024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  prize  winning  Chi¬ 
cago  twice  weekly  newspaer  group. 
Three  years  experience.  Need  desk, 
hard-work,  desire  to  produce  A1  papers. 
Send  background,  clips.  TCW,  Journal, 
1375  Oakton  St.,  Des  Plaines,  IL 
60018. 


AWARD-WINNING,  respected,  progres¬ 
sive  mid-size  daily  (Sunday  circulation 
30,000)  seeks  creative  lifestyle  editor. 
Understanding  of  4-color  process,  com¬ 
position  and  graphic  design  a  must. 
Talented  editor  who  can  create  exciting 
section  covers  that  realizes  need  for 
community  coverage.  Some  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  to  supervise  others  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  negotiable.  Excellent  bonus, 
benefits,  work  environment.  Resume, 
page  design  samples,  salary  range  to  Jim 
Servatius,  Editor,  Midland  (TX)  Repor¬ 
ter-Telegram,  Box  1650,  79702. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR-  to 
direct  metro  news  operation  for  medium 
sized  daily  that  puts  priority  on  local 
news.  Must  be  strong  planner  with 
proven  people  skills  and  5-7  years’  su¬ 
pervisory  experience.  Send  resume, 
synopsis  of  current  management  duties 
and  samples  of  present  paper  to  Box 
9042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALABAMA’S  CAPITAL  CITY  NEWSPAP¬ 
ER  needs  two  young  hardworking  repor¬ 
ters  who  take  a  no  nonsense  approach  to 
hard  news.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Mike  Foerster,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Advertiser,  PO  Box  1000,  Montogomery, 
AL  36192. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITORS 
The  El  Paso  Times,  a  Gannett  newspap¬ 
er,  is  recruiting  for  2  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tors  to  work  with  the  city  editor  in  manag¬ 
ing  a  15  member  staff.  Assistant  city 
editors  need  skills  in  reporting,  rewrite 
and  editing  and  personnel  management. 
Duties  include  making  assignments, 
coordinatingand  executing  breaking  and 
long  term  news  coverage  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  coverage  with  photos  and  graphics. 
The  Times  is  a  55,000  daily  circulation 
AM  paper,  85,00(1  Sundays  -  the  domi¬ 
nant  newspaper  in  a  2  newspaper  city. 
Successful  candidates  will  join  a  profes¬ 
sional  staff  with  competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Five  years  experience  in  report¬ 
ing,  editing  and  staff  management  pre¬ 
ferred.  Spanish  speaking  ability  helpful. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
John  Moore,  Co-Managing  Editor,  PO 
Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 


ALL  ABOUT  PEOPLE 
What  do  people  love  to  do?  Read  about 
other  people.  And  our  Living  section  is 
designed  to  focus  on  the  many  interest¬ 
ing  individuals  in  Gillette,  a  mining  com- 
mumity  of  20,000  that  thinks  it’s 
100,0(10.  We  need  a  versatile,  creative 
journalist  to  report,  photograph  and  de¬ 
sign  this  section  for  Wyoming’s  No.  1 
daily  newspaper.  In  addition  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  you’ll  find  good  company  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  us  your  resume,  references 
and  returnable  clips.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  The  News-Record,  Box  3006, 
Gillette,  WY  82716. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  for  5-day  consumer/ 
financial  marketing  pages,  (leadline  ex¬ 
perience,  layout  skills  necessary.  Write 
to  J.  Ford  Huffman,  Managing  Editor, 
Times-Union,  55  Exchange  Bivd. 
Rochester,  NY  14614.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  M/F. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Florida  daily  seeks  versatile,  energetic 
reporter  to  fill  position  on  5-person  busi¬ 
ness-reporting  team.  Both  AM  and  PM 
writing  required,  with  ample  opportunity 
to  showcase  major  pieces  in  Sunday 
pages.  Prefer  3  years  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness  reporting.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirements  and  1  exam¬ 
ple  of  your  best  business  reporting,  by 
July  31,  to  Karen  Brune  Mathis,  Busi¬ 
ness  Director,  The  Florida  Times-Union 
/Jacksonville  Journal,  PO  Box  1949  F, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32231. 


COMPOSITION 

SPECIALIST 

Major  daily  in  Northeast. 
Systems  composition 
specialist,  Atex  experi¬ 
ence  preferred:  will  con¬ 
sider  VDT  user  with  copy 
desk/makeup  background 
and  systems  aptitude. 
Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Send  full  resume. 
Box  8983,  Edttor  &  Publisher 


DESIGN/LAYOUT 

We  seek  an  experienced,  creative  sec¬ 
tion  and  page  makeup  person  to  do  out¬ 
standing  work  in  revamped  features  de¬ 
partment.  Sections  inicude  Sunday 
Magazine,  entertainment  tab,  science, 
lifestyle,  food.  Supportive  work  environ¬ 
ment  in  scenic  mountain  setting.  VDT 
experience  preferred.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Send  resume,  samples  of  work  and 
one  page  summation  of  skills  and  career 
direction  to  Ken  Doctor,  Boulder  Daily 
Camera,  PO  Box  591,  Boulder,  CO 
80306. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

(212)  675-4380 


CITY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  mid-Atlantic  daily  seeks 
city  editor  who  loves  hard  news  and  gopd 
writing.  Must  have  demonstrated  ability 
in  story-planning,  editing  and  newsroom 
management.  Should  have  3-5  years’  ex¬ 
perience  supervising  reporters.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  appropriate  work  samples  to 
Box  9018,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR-  for  Zone  3  daily  with  a 
100,000  plus  circulation  and  state-of- 
the-art  pagination  system.  Must  have 
proven  skills  in  content  editing,  head¬ 
line-writing  and  page  design.  Should 
have  at  least  3  years  experience  on  a 
daily/copy  desk  and  be  able  to  handle 
both  wire  and  local  news.  Send  resume, 
samples  of  writing  and  page  design  to 
Box  9022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Mid-sized  Pa.  PM  needs 
journalist  who  can  edit,  write  headlines 
and  lay  out  pages.  Experience  or 
academic  training  required.  Candidates 
familiar  with  NE  Pa.  preferred  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to  Len  Larcousky, 
Editor,  The  Globe-Times,  202  W.  4th 
St.,  Bethlehem,  PA  18017. 


CRAIN’S  CLEVELAND  BUSINESS,  a 
25,000  circulation  Midwest  business 
weekly  is  looking  for  a  reporter  to  fill  our 
banking  and  finance  beat.  Candidates 
should  nave  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
stock  market  and  should  be  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  banks  and  brokerage 
firms.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Brian 
Tucker,  Editor,  140  Public  Square, 
Cleveland,  OH  44114. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


EDITOR  for  community  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Hoosick  Falls  and  Cambridge,  NY. 
Position  requires  reporting,  photogra¬ 
phy,  editorial  writing,  layout  and  staff 
supervision.  Send  resume  to  Bill  Stone- 
man,  Managing  Editor,  Bennington  Ban¬ 
ner,  425  Mam  St.,  Bennington,  VT 
05201. 


EDITORIAL  staff  writer  position  on 
weekly  Washington  DC  area  business 
newspaper.  Applicant  must  have  3-4 
years  of  newspaper  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  one  clip  and  salary  requirements 
to  Editor,  Washington  Business  Journal, 
8321  Old  Courthouse  Road,  Suite  200, 
Vienna,  VA  22180. 


I  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENTS  REPORTER 
A  great  opportunity  for  a  recent  graduate 
I  to  learn  newspapering  from  the  bottom 
'  upata  quality,  award-winning Tennesse 
j  weekly.  Starting  salary  $180  per  week. 

I  Send  resumes  to:  Joe  Gillespie,  c/o 
I  GrundyCounty  Herald,  PO  Box  188,  Tra- 
i  cy  City,  TN  37387. 


CITY  DESK 

Pulitzer  prize  winning  PM  in  Zone  3  is 
looking  for  a  seasoned  aggressive  jour¬ 
nalist  for  a  key  position  on  the  city  desk. 
Applicant  must  possess  strong  editing 
and  management  skills,  minimum  of  five 
years  repc^i  ngorediting  experience  on  a 
daily  newspaper  required.  Resume  to 
Box  9055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  THE  BEST 

JOURNALISTIC  PROFESSIONALS 
We  are  in  immediate  need  of  aggressive 
journalistic  professionals.  For  thousands 
of  journalistic  professionals,  1985  will 
be  the  best  year  ever  for  the  industry, 
because  this  year  is  the  year  for  the  job 
market  where  the  markets  are  wide  open 
from  coast  to  coast  from  every  aspect  of 
the  industry. 

Most  important  to  you  is  to  find  the  best 
job  in  the  market  and  win  it  hands  down! 
...here  at  Media  Talent  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Consultants,  we  stand  pre¬ 
pared  and  ready  to  do  what  it  takes  to  win 
that  job  for  you.  We  have  an  excellent 
reputation  and  are  a  national  marketing 
consulting  firm  in  the  industry  catering 
to  the  broadcast,  literary,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  professionals  from  coast  to  coast. 
For  career  marketing  informaion  on 
available  journalistic  careers  write  or  cal  I 
Media  Talent  Network  Management 
Consultants,  2400  Merchant  Dr.,  NW, 
Suite  200,  Knoxville,  TN  37912,  (615) 
522-7900.  All  inquiries  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 


SENIOR  WRITER 

SKIDMORE  COLLEGE  seeks  an  experienced  writer  to  fill 
vacancy  in  our  Public  Affairs  Office.  Duties  will  include  providing 
future  stories  for  constituency  periodicals  (including  new  maga¬ 
zines),  covering  campus  news  and  events  for  alumni  tabloid, 
newsletters  and  brochures;  assisting  with  media  relations  and 
producing  press  releases. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Journalism,  English  or 
a  related  field  and  at  least  three  years  experience.  SALARY:  MkJ 
to  upper  teens.  Please  respond  by  July  22, 1 985  with  one  writing 
sample  and  names  of  three  (3)  references  to: 

OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 


SKIDMORE  COLLEGE 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York  12866-0851 

An  »qual  opportunity /allirmaiiM  action  emplaycr  m/I 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Weekly  newspaper  with  young  staff 
needs  an  editor  with  a  strong  community 
journalism  background.  Wiil  also  help 
direct  zoned  coverage  for  aff  iiiated  daily 
newspaper.  Send  resume  and  examples 
of  yourworkto  Robert  Goll,  Valley  Times, 
PO  Box  M7,  Pieasanton,  CA  94566. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIRED 
ADVERTISING 


iNVESTIGATIVE  REPORTERS 
Major  Wall  Street  magazine  that  is 
undergoing  a  buildup  needs  reporters. 
Enquiries  invited  from  those  with  ali 
levels  of  experience.  Great  opportunity. 
Respond  with  note  and  resume  to  Derek 
Drew,  Investmet  Dealers  Digest,  150 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  NY  10038. 

LAYOUT/WIRE  EDITOR  for  sports  pages 
at  small  daily  newspaper.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  recent  gr^uate  with  col¬ 
lege  newspaper  experience.  Flexible 
schedule.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Tim 
Brown,  Sports  Editor,  Bennington  Ban¬ 
ner,  425  Main  St.,  Bennington,  VT 


LAYOUT  AND  COPY  EDITORS  needed 
for  universal  features  desk  at  southeast 
metro  newspaper.  Looking  for  editors 
who  get  exerted  about  their  work,  who 
have  an  interest  in  graphics  and  design 
and  who  want  to  be  part  of  a  growing 
features  area.  We  want  creativity,  strong 
editing  skills  and  powerful  layout.  Box 
9027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
Established  South  Texas  AM  daily  has 
immediate  opening  for  an  outgoing,  im¬ 
aginative  life^le  editor.  If  you  are  peo¬ 
ple  oriented,  with  bright  story  ideas, 
sharp  layout  skills,  anefa  committment 
to  deadline  send  resume  to  Odie  Aram- 
bula,  Laredo  Morning  Times,  Box  2129, 
Laredo,  TX  78041. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  award-winning 
Southern  California  daily,  9000  plus  cir¬ 
culation.  Require  enei^tic,  hands-on 
editor  with  experience  in  all  facets  of 
newsroom  operation,  who  can  supervise 
16  member  staff.  Excellent  opp^unity 
for  communi^  oriented  journalist  with 
strong  commitment  to  editorial  excell¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  to  Box  9021,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MID-SIZED  ZONE  4  PM  DAILY  needs 
self-starter  to  fill  important  regional  staff 
vacancy.  This  individual  will  man  1- 
person  bureau  in  rural  community  of 
6,000.  Responsibilities  include  feature 
writing,  coordinating  agricultural  cover¬ 
age,  developing  network  of  free-lance 
writers  and  function  ing  as  regions  I  ed  itor 
in  that  supervisors  absence.  Box  9041, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Founder-Editor  of  long 
established  monthly  town 
magazine  in  nearby  Con¬ 
necticut  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  managing  editor  to 
handle  all  phases  of  edito¬ 
rial  production.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references. 
Prompt  decision  needed. 
Box  9058,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Weekly  suburban  Zone  5  group  seeking 
an  experienced,  hands-on  Managing 
Editor  with  creativity,  vision,  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  the  abili^  to  grow  with  a 
rapidly  expanding  newspaper/printing 
company. 

Our  newspapers  are  long  established, 
well  read  and  dominant  in  our  market  but 
fesh  ideas  are  essential  to  staying  that 
way. 

We're  looking  for  someone  who  can  man¬ 
age  people  and  work  with  our  manage¬ 
ment  team  to  impn^  efficiency  of  the 
entire  business  while  maintaining  our 
tradition  of  publishing  first  rate,  well 
read  newspapers. 

Send  resume  and  sala^  requirements  in 
confidence  to  Box  9054,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MEDICAL  REPORTER 
Medical  reporter  wanted  to  cover  health 
and  medical  news  for  aggressive,  award¬ 
winning  afternoon  daily  in^  Nashville. 
Strong  writing  background  required. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  9056, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  Looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  professional  to  fill  one  of  three 
news  editor  slots  on  big  city  daily  in 
Southern  California.  Must  be  strong  on 
headlines,  news  judgement,  layout  and 
management.  Need  resume,  references, 
salary  range.  Box  9025,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR-we  need  a  skilled,  sea¬ 
soned  pro  to  direct  our  copy  desk,  the 
quality  control  center  of  an  award  win¬ 
ning,  growing  55,000  circulation  PM 
daily.  It's  a  satisfying  place  to  work,  and 
Northern  Utah  is  a  great  place  to  live. 
Opening  is  immediate.  Call  or  write 
Brian  Mertz,  Assistant  Manging  Editor, 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  Box  951, 
Ogden,  UT  84402,  (801)  625-4212. 


NEED  SOLID,  experienced  copy  editor 
for  medium-sized  South  Carolina  daily. 
Color  work  helpful.  Good  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Contact  Gene  Rogalski  or 
Nick  Russo  at  the  Anderson  Indepen¬ 
dent  Mail,  PO  Box  2507,  Anderson,  SC 
29622. 


OUR  6  DAY  RURAL  daily  needs  a  strong 
writer  with  2-3  years  experience  as 
general  assignment  reporter  for  our  night 
side.  Some  camera  skills  helpful  Send 
letter,  clips  to  Cyril  Kane,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Daily  Item,  Box  607,  Sunoury, 
PA  17801.  No  phone  calls. 


PROGRESSIVE  MONTHLY  medical 
magazine  (circ.  90,000)  in  suburban 
Washington,  (X)  looking  for  reporter  in¬ 
terested  in  magazine  work.  Must  have 
strong  reporting/writing  skills.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  health  reporting  preferred.  Job 
and  environment  allows  diverse  experi¬ 
ence  but  primary  responsibility  is  writing 
on  socio-political  issues  and  health  care. 
Salary  mid  20's.  Resume  and  clips  to: 
TNP,  1910  Association  Dr.,  Reston,  VA 
22091. 


PART  TIME  FINANCIAL  REPORTER 
ZONE  2 

Wanted;  financial  reporter  to  cover  fixed- 
income  market.  New  York  City.  Good 
hourly.  Send  resume  to  Box  9044,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  DESK  EDITOR 
Photo  desk  editor  wanted  for  Los  Angeles 
bureau  operation.  Edits  film,  black  and 
white  and  color;  makes  photo  assign¬ 
ments;  monitors  flow  of  five  picture  net¬ 
works.  Broad  experience  in  news  photo¬ 
graphy,  newspapers,  magazines  or  news 
service  essential.  Replies  in  writing  only, 
to:  Spencer  Jones,  Assistant  Bureau 
Chief,  The  Associated  Press,  1111  S. 
Hill  St.,  U.  CA  90015. 


HELP  WANTED 


TWO  ENTERPRISING  news  rollers  REPORTER  for  rapidly  growing  weekly  i 
needed  at  The  Jackson  Sun,  a  37,000  central  NJ,  near  shore.  Long  hours,  mor 
west  Tennessee  daily.  (Dne  to  cover  than  one  person  can  handle.  Yo 
courts,  and  one  to  work  as  general  get  a  modest  starting  salary  ($13,0001 
assignment.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  3^  editor  who's  tough  to  please,  and  th 


HELP  WANTED 


Mary  Reed,  News  Editor,  PO  Box  1059, 
Jackson,  TN  38302. 


NEWSPAPER  lOBS 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


work  than  one  person  can  handle.  You 
get  a  modest  starting  salary  ($13,000), 
an  editor  who's  tough  to  please,  and  the 
freedom  to  cover  a  community  the  way  it 
should  be  covered.  Youalsogetavoicein 
editorial  policy  (as  do  our  other  repor¬ 
ters).  Knowledge  of  VDT  helpful.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  municipal  government  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  and  copies  of  clips  to 
Box  81,  Keyport,  NJ  07735. 


-  TRAVEL!  GLAMOUR!  BEAUTIFUL  PEO- 

_  PLE!  All  this  and  more  can  be  yours  as 

REPORTERS  fashion  writer  for  the  Nashville  Banner. 

We're  a  fast  growing  AM  tabloid  (78,000  We  are  seeking  someone  to  cover  men's 
daily,  88,000  Sunday)  in  the  fastest-  and  women's  fashion,  home/interiors 
growing  county  in  New  York  State,  third  and  some  general  assignment  feature 
fastest  in  the  tri-state  NYC  metro  area.  work.  Must  be  experienced  writer. 
We  have  two  openings  for  reporters  with  Fashion  experience  encouraged:  energy 
2-3  years'  experience.  We're  looking  for  and  fresh  ideas  required.  Send  resume 
crisp  leads,  evidence  that  you  knowhow  and  tear  sheets  to  Beth  Stein,  Lifestyles 
to  dig,  clear  thinking  and  a  sense  that  Editor,  Nashville  Banner,  1100  Broad- 
you  know  what  makes  a  story.  Resume  way,  Nashville,  TN  37202. 

and  clips  to  Judith  A.  Stark,  Executive  - 

Editor,  Times  Herald-Record,  40  Mul-  THE  MISSOULIAN  (Missoula,  MT)  has 


berry  St.,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 
SPORTS  EDITOR 

Zone  6  PM  daily  of  12,000  needs  a  lead 


an  immediate  opening  for  a  city  govern¬ 
ment  reporter.  Candidates  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  should  have  solid  writing  and  report¬ 
ing  skills  with  a  minimum  of  1  year  re¬ 


ar  who  writes  well,  is  organized  and  has  portmgexperienceonadailynewspaper. 
solid  layoutskills.  No  newspaper  our  size  College  degree  preferred.  Interested  ap- 
in  the  U.S.  emphasizes  sports  coverage  plicants  should  send  clips,  resume  and 
more  than  we  do.  1 1  high  schools  in  an  letter  to  Bobbie  Engelstad,  PersonneL 
athletic  hotbed  are  our  bread  and  butter,  Missoulian,  PO  Box  8029,  Missoula,  MT 
but  we  also  staff  many  Big  Eight  events  59807.  Application  deadline  July  26, 
and  we  want  to  do  more.  Help  us  be  the  1985. 

best.  Resume,  clips  and  salary  require-  _ _ _ _ 

ments  to  Box  9035,  Editor  &  Publisher.  THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE/THE  STATES- 

_  ITEM  of  New  Orleans  is  seeking  a 

SPORTS  EDITOR  Makeup  Editor  to  oversee  main  news 

Gillette  is  a  young  town,  a  sports  town,  makeup  and  page  flow  for  our  multi- 
It's  the  perfect  place  for  an  aggressive,  edition,  multi-zone  metro  AM  with  pre- 
enthusiastic  journalist  to  polish  his  or  else  makeup  and  design  rules  and  tight 
her  skills  while  working  as  sports  editor  deadlines. 

of  Wyoming's  No.  1  daily  newspaper.  In  Our  Makeup  Editor  is  a  copy  editor  in  the 
addition  to  the  challenge  of  community  composing  roorn,  so  applicant  rnust  be  a 


journalism,  you'll  find  go^  company  be-  skilled  copy  editor.  We  are  leaking  for  a 
nefits.  Send  us  your  resume,  references  person  with  at  least  2  years  of  copy  desk 


and  clips  today.  No  phone  calls  please,  experience  including  editing,  makeup 
The  News-Record,  Box  3006,  Gillette,  and  some  layout.  Candidates  must 
WY  82716.  undergo  a  tryout  period  which  will  in- 


SPORTS  EDITOR 


undergo  a  tryout  period  which  will  in¬ 
clude  work  both  on  the  copy  desk  and  in 
composing. 


Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune,  40,000  AM  Good  news  judgment  is  required,  as  well 
daily,  seeks  quali^  sports  editor.  Emph-  as  the  ability  to  work  with  news  editors 
asis  on  intelligent,  assertive,  serious  and  printers, 
sports  reporting  and  opinion.  The  Star-  Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to: 
Tribune  is  a  good  and  lively  statewide  The  Times  Picayune  Publishing  Corp., 
paper,  a  1985  Pulitzer  Jury  Finalist  for  Personnel  Department,  ATTN:  Copy  Edi- 
the  gold  medal  for  public  service.  Send  for,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  LA 
resume,  references  and  some  of  your  70140.  An  Equal  Opportunity,  Em- 
best  clips  to  Anne  MacKinnon,  Box  80,  ployer  M/F. 


Casper,  WY  82602. 

_  THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  needs  an 

SPORTS  EDITOR  forvreekly.  Send  clips,  assistant  features  editor  to  edit  its 
resume  to  The  Editor,  The  Fauquier  weekend  entertainment  section  and  lay- 


Democrat,  PO  Box  631,  Warrenton,  VA  out  lifestyle  and  entertainment  pages. 
22186.  Must  be  experienced  and  strong  in  lay- 


SPORTS  EDITOR 


out,  editing  and  organizational  skills. 
Send  letter,  resume,  layout  clips  and 


25,000  Southern  PM  newspaper  in  samplestoryideastoLouLaurenzi.Fea- 
search  of  aggressive  sports  editor  to  head  tures  Editor,  The  Pittsbi^gh  Press,  34 
6  per^n  staff.  ACC  coverage,.  5  years  Boulevard  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
experience.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  clips  to  Box  9002,  Edi-  _ .....  ,  .  . 

tor  &  Publisher.  WAUKESHA  FREEMAN  needs  business 

_  reporter  to  do  everything  from  rewrite  to 

SPORTS  SLOT  - 140,000  Big  Ten  daily  interpretive  reporting  based  on  financial 
needs  slot  person  for  midnight-9  am  statements.  Enterprising  reporter  must 
shift.  Minimum  3  years  experience  as  mpnitor  comings,  goings,  change  in 


copy  editor  and  slot  person  required,  third-largest  county  in  Wisconsin,  Daily 
This  is  NOT  a  writing  job,  but  No.  1  desk  experience  required.  No  calls;  let  clips 
job.  Box  9049,  Edrtor  &  Publisher.  speak  for  themselves:  Steve  Walters, 

_ Managing  Editor,  Waukesha  Freeman, 

SPORTS  REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER.  PO  Box  7,  Waukesha,  Wl  53187. 

Entry  on  4-person  daily/weekly  staff  near  - 

Washington.  Box  9051,  Editor  &  Pub-  ZONE  2  AM.  20,000-plus  circulation. 
Usher.  needs  a  copy  desk  chief  with  a  bold. 


SPORTS  DESKPERSON  -  Strong 
grammarian  with  creative  flair  for  layout. 


Pub-  ZONE  2  AM.  20,0CX)-plus  circulation, 
needs  a  copy  desk  chief  with  a  bold, 

_  clear,  clean  approach  to  layout  and  Ian- 

on  g  guage.  We  want  a  teacher  and  a  doer, 
/out.  This  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  copy  editor 


grammarian  with  creative  tiair  tor  layout.  1  nis  is  a  ime  opponuimy  iw  a  tupy  eunoi 
$15,000  and  up.  Equal  Opportunity  who  has  the  ambition  to  step  into  a  chal- 
Employer.  Write  (Salen  Wellnicki,  Bwan-  lenging  role.  Send  resume,  references 


employer,  write  (iaienweiinicKi,  uoan- 
College  Station  Eagle,  PO  Box  3(500, 
Bryan,  TX  77805. 


and  layout  samples  to  Box  9046,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


JOB  LEADS 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $15,000  - 
$M,000/yr.  possible.  All  occupations. 
Call  (805)  687-6000  Ext.  r4261  to 
find  out  how. 


MARKETING 


DIRECTOR 

PROMOTION-PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
100,000  plus  AM  and  PM  daily  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  innovative  professional  to  fill 
number  one  position  for  this  growing 
Zone  4  publication.  Qualified  candi¬ 
dates  will  be  responsible fordirectingall 
research,  promotional  activities,  com¬ 
munity  service  functions  and  ad  agency 
relations  in  this  dynamic,  competitive 
market.  Must  be  creative,  have  strong 
marketing  and  promotional  bacl^ound 
complimented  by  effective  organization¬ 
al  and  management  skills.  An  excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package  awaits  that 
individual  who  is  motivated  by  a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  thrives  on  a  fast  pace.  Please 
submit  resume  including  salaiy  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  9009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 
Major  newspaper  group  needs  an  experi¬ 
enced  marketing  professional  to  direct 
our  corporate  research  efforts.  Ideal 
candidate  will  have  advertising,  circual- 
tion,  and  editorial  research  experience  at 
both  the  newspaper  as  well  as  research 
level.  You  should  be  a  flexible,  hands-on 
person,  who  feels  equally  at  home  doing 
low  cost,  in-house  projects  as  well  as 
major  research  studies  using  outside  re¬ 
search  companies.  This  position  reports 
directly  to  our  corporate  marketing  VP 
and  offers  the  right  person  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  participate  in  a  diversified  list  of 
marketing  research  and  auditing  pro¬ 
jects  including  market  and  product 
analysis  for  the  more  than  30  newspaper 
markets  we  are  involved  in.  You  will  work 
out  of  our  new  corporate  headquarters 
located  in  one  of  the  northeast  s  most 
desirable  and  prestigious  suburban 
areas.  Competitive  salaiy.  Write  in  strict 
confidence  to  Box  9026,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATIONS  MANAGER  newly 
established  commercial  printing  opera¬ 
tion  in  southeastern  Virginia  has  an 
opening  for  a  manager  with  Goss  Com- 
muniW  experience.  Responsibilities  will 
inclucfe  both  press  operation  and  shop 
supervision.  Excellent  compensation, 
full  benefits  plan  and  growth  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Send  resume  detailing  experience, 
qualifications  and  salary  history.  Box 
9040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Classifieds 
you  can 
bet  on  them 


PRODUCTION 


SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
Central  New  Jersey  weekly  group  offers 
position  with  excellent  pay  and  benefits 
—  salary  competitive  with  mid-sized 
dailies.  Modern  plant  and  equipment. 
Great  place  to  work  and  live.  Quality  op¬ 
eration  in  a  fast-growing  market.  Suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  must  have:  hands-on 
front-end  computer  experience;  strong 
electronics  background  in  theory  and  ex¬ 
perience  working  with  CPU’s,  disk 
drives,  VDT's,  etc.;  software  experience 
to  at  least  application  level;  gcod  com¬ 
munication  and  documentation  skills; 
self-motivated  with  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Current  equipment  ITEK  (Unitex) 
1020;  Hewlett-Packard  3000.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  history  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  James  B.  Kilgore,  Princeton 
Packet,  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ  08542. 
EOE/M/F.  _ 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


MIDWESTERN  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAP¬ 
ER  GROUP  seeks  a  real  pro  to  pull  our 
production  department  back  together. 
Direct  responsibilities  for  web  press  op¬ 
eration  as  well  as  composing.  Multiple 
publication  and  significant  commercial 
printing.  Excellent  oenefits,  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  9019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Web-offset  printer  seeks  production 
manager  to  head  overall  production 
facility  for  growing  Cincinnati  based 
company.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in 
areas  of  customer  service,  composition, 
camera  and  web-press  operations.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  proven  managerial  and  peo¬ 
ple  skills.  Other  areas  include  budget 
preparation  and  compliance  with  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency  standards.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  expectations  by  8/26/ 
85  to  Box  9029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Need  a  GENERAL  MANAGER  that  is  a 
real  trouble  shooter,  who  can  reorganize 
your  business  and  make  it  function  at  top 
efficency?  22  years  experience- 
newspaper-Shopper-Commercial  Print¬ 
ing  production.  (217)  235-71Ci8  days 
(217)-235-4757  evenings. 

PUBLISHER,  currently  with  large  group, 
seeking  opportunity  to  manage  small 
group  of  newspapers  with  possible  own¬ 
ership  percental  or  other  terms.  Have 
run  both  weeklies  and  dailies,  improving 
all  financially  and  editorially;  strong 
business  bacl^ound.  Box  9050,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Are  you  looking  for  a  challenge,  a  good 
place  to  work  at  a  salary  that  is  competi¬ 
tive  with  many  dailies?  Are  you  a  hands- 
on  manager  with  production  front-end 
computer  experience  and  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  camera,  press  and  composing 
room.  Do  you  have  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  like  working  with  people?  If  so, 
this  job  may  be  for  you.  We  are  a  large, 
quality  minded  weekly  group  in  a  growth 
market  which  offers  a  pleasant  place  to 
live  and  work.  Ideal  job  for  a  production 
director/manager  in  a  small  to  medium 
size  daily  who  is  seeking  a  change.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  James  B.  Kilgore.  Prin¬ 
ceton  Packet,  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ 
08542.  EOE/M/F. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
One  of  the  fastest  growing  established 
weeklies  in  New  Jersey  has  an  exception¬ 
al  sales  opportunity.  The  position  will 
require  an  experienced  Newspaper  per¬ 
son  with  direct  sales  results  in  Real 
Estate,  Automotive  and  Help  Wanted. 
We  offer  an  excellent  compensation 
package  to  candidates  with  a  proven 
track  record.  Please  send  a  cover  letter 
and  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
9008,  Editor  &  Publisher.  (An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer) 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER-Zone  3,  community 
daily.  Color,  black/white,  supervisory 
skills.  Box  9052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  MARKETING  DIREC¬ 
TOR,  Operations  Manager,  CAM,  RAM, 
Circulation  Director  ready  to  become 
Publisher/GM.  Daily,  Weekly  &  TMC  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  897(5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  PUNNING,  historical  re- 
porting,  union  negotiations,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  re¬ 
sponsibilities  this  CPA  has  performed  in 
eleven  years  of  newspaper  experience. 
Now  seeking  new  financial  and  general 
management  challenges  with  a  forward- 
moving  publication.  Tf  interested  in  re¬ 
sume,  write:  Box  9030,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/WRITER,  4 
years  newsletter  and  large  weekly,  seeks 
corporate  position.  B.A.  Journalism.  Box 
9028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  2  YEARS  I've  written  the  best  film/ 
TV  criticism  in  college  newspapers.  Now 
looking  for  a  start  with  any  paper,  any 
size  or  Zone.  Multi-talented,  knowl^ge- 
able  with  lively  style.  I'm  good,  let  me 
prove  it.  Double  as  arts  staffer.  Editor, 
VDT,  layout,  pasteup,  photo  experience. 
Box  9036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IS  YOUR  PAPER  quality  conscious  with 
a  clean  style?  This  weekly  editor  desires 
daily  deadlines  on  a  good  journal.  I’ll  go 
anywhere  for  a  job  that'll  challenge  my 
writing,  editing,  layout  skills.  Looking  for 
pleasant  conditions  near  cultural  in¬ 
terests.  Box  9014,  Editor  &  Publisher 


LAYOUT  PRO,  absolutely  tops,  looking 
for  desk  slot  on  top-notch  metro  daily. 
Box  9037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAN  YOUR  central  time  zone  daily  news¬ 
paper  use  a  circulation  man  with  30 
years  experience,  1.  district  manager, 
Wichita,  Kansas.  2.  country  circulation 
road  man,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  3.  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Garden  City,  Kansas. 
4.  circulation  manager,  Williston,  North 
Dakota.  Available  now.  (701)  572- 
3119.  Gene  E.  Springer,  Box  651,  Wil¬ 
liston,  ND  58801. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


D.P.  MANAGER  -  hard  working  individ¬ 
ual  with  14  years  newspaper  experience 
in  D.P.  area,  managing  and  program¬ 
ming  experience  in  all  areas,  (tomplete 
understanding  of  accounting,  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  production  systems.  Experience 
installing  classified  systems  for  large, 
medium,  and  newspaper  chains.  Box 
9048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SKILLED  WRITER  seeks  move  from 
medium  to  big  city  daily.  Interested  in' 
general  assignment,  beat,  investigative,  i 
and  project  reporting.  Travel  anywhere. 
Five  years  experience.  Age  32.  USC 
graduate.  Army  veteran.  Box  8845,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST,  magna  cum  laude  B.A. 
English,  magna  cum  laude  B.S.  compu¬ 
ter  science,  5  years  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  police  reporter,  wire  editor,  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  Sunday  editor,  seeks  editing  job.  For 
work  samples  and  resume  write  Jim  Her¬ 
bert,  Rt  9,  Box  36,  Mobile,  AL  36613  or 
call  (205)  675-9028. 


AWARD  WINNING  REPORTER  seeks 
positon  on  California  daily.  12  years  ex¬ 
perience  includes  editing.  Call  Mike 
Norris  (916)  446-6643. 


REPORTER-FLEXIBLE,  general  assign¬ 
ment  and  feature  writer,  recent  J-school 
grad  with  M.J.,  seeks  job  with  small/ 
medium-sized  daily.  Great  also  with 
camera,  layout,  wire  editing,  /toy  zone, 
country  or  big  city.  Call  (617)  232- 
5307;  leave  message  on  machine  if  not 
there.  Can  start  now  or  in  fall. 


U.S.  SENATE  PRESS  SECRETARY,  8 
years  experience  in  reporting  and  editing 
prior  to  that,  ready  to  return  to  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  Washin^on  DC  area.  Medical, 
political  and  editorial  writing  former  spe¬ 
cialties,  but  primarily  a  generalist.  Look¬ 
ing  for  chance  to  develop  in-depth  jour¬ 
nalism,  as  special  projects  editor  or 
something  similar.  Box  9007,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG,  SELF-STARTER,  very  educated 
reporter  with  United  Nations  back¬ 
ground  and  public  relations  specialty 
seeks  challenging  assignment  in  Zone  5 
and  9.  Contact  Michael  Rosenberg, 
(212)  379-6524  or  671-2044  days. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


“Actual  malice”  test 

By  Dean  Woodbeck 

Say  “libel”  and  you  conjure  up  im¬ 
ages  of  the  “chilling  effect,”  curtail¬ 
ing  free  speech  and  scaring  media 
organizations  away  from  controver- 
si£d  issues.  The  blame  for  the  flood  of 
libel  suits  is  often  placed  on  overly 
litigious  plaintiffs,  sent  scurrying  to 
their  attorneys  by  the  smallest  in¬ 
accuracy  in  a  story. 

Much  of  the  blame  may  actually 
rest,  however,  with  the  members  of 
the  media,  and  with  a  legal  process 
that  encourages  lawsuits.  That  is  the 
conclusion  of  an  18-month  study  of 
nearly  900  libel  cases  and  interviews 
with  114  libel  plaintiffs,  entitled 
“Libel  and  the  Press:  Setting  the  Rec¬ 
ord  Straight.” 

The  first  public  discussion  of  these 
findings  came  during  the  1985  Silha 
Lecture,  sponsored  by  the  Silha  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Study  of  Media  Ethics  and 
Law  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication. 

Two  of  the  study’s  key  findings 
were: 

•  The  constitutional  privileges  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  press  from  libel 
cases  may  actually  motivate  people  to 
file  such  cases;  and 

•  Oftentimes,  the  way  reporters 
and  editors  treat  people  complaining 
of  inaccuracies  propel  them  into 
court,  despite  the  fact  that  only  one  in 
ten  plaintiffs  wins  a  libel  suit. 

The  study’s  stated  purpose  was  to 
explore  methods  other  than  libel 
litigation  to  settle  disputes.  This  was 
the  first  systematic  examination  of 
the  views,  actions,  and  experiences  of 
the  people  who  bring  libel  suits. 

It  was  conducted  by  three  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Iowa  faculty  members:  Randall 
P.  Bezanson,  professor  of  law;  Gil¬ 
bert  Cranberg,  Gallup  professor  at  the 
school  of  journalism  and  retired  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune’,  and  John 
Soloski,  associate  professor  at  the 
school  of  journalism. 

The  study  argued  that  the  basic 
assumptions  of  libel  law  are  not  true. 
The  constitutional  privileges  afforded 
the  press  —  which  require  a  plaintiff 
to  show  fault  (actual  malice)  to  win  a 
suit  —  do  not  protect  the  press,  but 
actually  encourage  lawsuits.  This  is 
true,  even  though  less  than  10  percent 
of  libel  cases  are  won  in  court. 

The  requirement  to  show  fault 
shifts  the  focus  of  the  libel  suit  from 
whether  the  statement  in  question  is 


encourages  lawsuits 

true,  to  what  the  reporter  and  editor 
knew,  and  how  they  acted  at  the  time 
of  publication  —  was  there  actual 
malice  or  negligence?  This,  according 
to  Bezanson,  means  there  is  little  risk 
to  the  plaintiff  that  the  truth  of  the 
statement  will  ever  be  confirmed. 

“While  most  plaintiffs  lose,”  Be¬ 
zanson  said,  “they  do  so  on  a  tech¬ 
nicality  of  privilege.  This  affords 
some  plaintiffs  the  virtual  certainty  of 
a  face-saving  explanation:  what  the 
press  said  was  false,  but  they  got  off 
on  a  technicality.” 

Another  factor  encouraging  law¬ 
suits  is  that  the  plaintiff  rarely  has 
anything  to  lose.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  most  plaintiffs  aren’t  solely 
motivated  by  winning  the  case  or 
obtaining  money,  but  in  legitimizing 
the  claimed  harm  through  the  legal 
process. 


‘7/ie  plaintiffs  don’t 
necessarily  sue  to  win; 
but  they  win  by  suing.” 


While  victory  may  be  unlikely,  the 
result  is  unimportant. 

“Instead,”  Bezanson  said,  “plain¬ 
tiffs  see  the  act  of  initiating  suit,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  result,  as  an  effective 
and  public  form  of  reply  or  re¬ 
sponse  .  .  .  The  plaintiffs  don’t 
necessarily  sue  to  win;  but  they  win 
by  suing.” 

Bezanson  called  for  a  radical  shift 
in  libel  laws,  effectively  overturning 
the  landmark  decision  of  New  York 
Times  v.  Sullivan,  which  established 
the  rule  of  proving  actual  malice, 
rather  than  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
statement. 

“The  legal  system  transforms  the 
issue  from  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
statement  to  one  of  fault,”  Bezanson 
commented.  “As  a  result,  we  now 
have  a  judicially  crafted  system  of 
press  responsibility,  not  an  action  for 
harm  to  private  reputation.  What  we 
are  suggesting  is  a  system  that  would 
pay  no  damages,  establish  the  truth  or 
fiilsity  of  that  statement,  and  a  system 
that  would  include  few  privileges  and 
limited  discovery.” 

The  study  also  found  that  most  libel 
plaintiffs  contacted  the  publication  to 
complain  about  news  coverage  before 
contacting  an  attorney. 

Newspeople,  however,  are  defen¬ 
sive  about  complaints  and  the  orga¬ 


nization  rarely  has  a  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  calls. 

As  a  result,  reporters  may  sit  on 
complaints  brought  directly  to  them 
and  may  be  less  than  courteous.  In 
more  extreme  cases,  the  complainant 
may  be  verbally  abused. 

According  to  Cranberg,  people  are 
“at  least  hurt  and  upset”  when  they 
contact  the  newspaper  to  complain. 
He  said  they  too  often  leave  the  meet¬ 
ing  or  phone  call  angry  at  the  way  they 
are  treated  and  determined  to  sue. 

“So,  the  decision  to  contact  the 
media  before  contacting  a  lawyer,” 
Cranberg  explains,  “becomes  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  golden  opportunity  for 
the  press  to  a  golden  opportunity  for 
the  lawyer  .  .  .  Instead  of  the  contact 
with  the  media  diverting  these  com¬ 
plainants  from  court,  the  contact 
propels  them  to  court.” 

The  findings  argue  for  editors  to 
take  four  courses  of  action. 

•  Insist  on  courtesy  as  a  high  news¬ 
room  priority  in  dealing  with  com¬ 
plaints. 

•  Have  a  person  not  responsible  for 
news  coverage,  and  with  good  human 
relations  skills,  be  responsible  for 
dealing  with  complaints. 

•  Have  written  procedures  for 
addressing  complaints. 

•  Make  sitting  on  complaints  a  “fir¬ 
ing  offense.” 

A  book  based  on  the  authors’  find¬ 
ings  will  be  published  sometime  next 
year.  The  next  step  in  the  project  is  to 
begin  exploring  non-litigious  methods 
for  resolving  complaints. 

Sportswriter 
slugged  by  coach 

A  University  of  Illinois  assistant 
basketball  coach,  upset  by  a  Chicago 
Sun-Times  article,  punched  sports- 
writer  Mark  Vancil  during  the  annual 
NBA  draft  of  college  basketball  play¬ 
ers  June  16. 

In  a  strongly  worded  telegram  to 
university  president  Stanley  Ikenber- 
ry,  Sun-Times  editor  Frank  Devine 
protested  the  “unprovoked”  physical 
attack  and  “outrageous  behavior  by  a 
university  employee.” 

Later  that  day,  the  assistant  coach, 
Jimmy  Collins,  issued  a  statement 
saying,  “I  was  extremely  upset  with 
the  remarks  in  Sunday’s  paper.  I  used 
poor  judgment  and  I  regret  the  inci¬ 
dent.” 

According  to  an  account  in  the  Sun- 
Times,  Collins  entered  the  press  area 
during  the  draft  and  talked  with  bas¬ 
ketball  writer  Vancil  for  a  while,  be¬ 
fore  suddenly  punching  him  in  the 
eye. 
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August  4, 1985  is  the  250th  aimiversary  of 
the  acquittal  of  John  Peter  Zenger. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  August  3 
issue  will  feature: 

•  An  article  by  Professor  Frederic  Farrar  of  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity  relating  the  history  of  the  Zenger  case. 

•  An  article  by  J.  Russell  Wiggins  presenting  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Zenger  case. 

•  A  staff  article  on  the  Zenger  memorial. 

•  A  reproduction  of  the  four-page  copy  of  “The  New-York 
Weekly  JOURNAL”  for  “MUNDAY  December  2d,  1734” 
carrying  the  story  ordering  the  burning  of  the  “offensive” 
articles  that  provoked  Zenger’s  imprisonment. 

The  acquittal  of  Zenger  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  in  establishing 
freedom  of  the  press,  recognizing  as  it 
did  the  right  to  speak  and  write  the 
truth.  Read  about  it  in  the  August  3, 1985 
issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  for 
over  100  years  the  leading  trade  journal 
of  the  newspaper  business. 

Call  21 2  675*4380  to  subscribe  or  to  advertise. 

_ _  t  ort  GeQrg;e,  j::  Mentioaed. _ 


iO' UTEPimiLETESGET 
A  RUN  FOR  THEIR  MONEY 


Until  recently  if  you  were  a 
star  on  the  track  team  at  the 
University  of  Ifexas  El  Pasq  you 
might  have  been  paid  to  play 
In  fact,  Derry  Eads  of  the 
El  Fhso  Herald-Post  reported  that 
track  meet  promoters  had  paid 
current  and  former  UTEP  track 
stars  to  appear  in  events  And 
that  the  head  coach  of  UTEP  was 
soliciting  contracts  on  behalf  of 
those  same  athletes  to  make 
athletic  apparel  endorsements 
And,  in  a  copyrighted  story 
Eads  further  reported  that  the 
coach  had  opened  a  special 
bank  account  in  his  own  name. 

A  bank  account  containing  as 
much  as  $23,000. 

In  effect,  the  UTEP  track  coach 
was  moonlighting  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  agent  for  his  own  athletes 
A  practice  that's  obviously  not 
sanctioned  by  the  NCAA. 

Within  hours  of  the  story 
university  officials  announced  an 
internal  investigation  The  coach 
resigned  The  case  went  to  the 
courts  And,  thanks  to  Derry 
Eads,  athletes  at  the  University  of 
Tbxas  El  Fhso  are  running  for  the 
fun  of  it. 

Not  for  the  money  in  it. 

Fat  Play  The  Sptit  That  Moves  Us. 

SCRIPPS  HOmRD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 
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